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FOREWORD 

By  Sir  Douglas  Savory 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Queert's  University,  Belfast 

M.P.for  Queeri's  University  1^40-^0 

and  for  South  Antrim  ig^o-j 


jVlr.  Peter  Campbell  has  written  a  detailed  study  of  French 
electoral  systems.  He  is  an  impartial  student  who  has  been 
sparing  in  comment  and  interpretation.  The  later  chapters  in 
which  he  gives  a  very  thorough  account  of  the  changes  in 
French  electoral  systems  are  severely  factual  and  historical. 
But  his  text  enables  us  to  judge  the  value  of  the  different  voting 
systems  that  can  make  or  mar  democratic  government. 

In  order  to  understand  the  most  important  changes  in  French 
electoral  systems  one  must  insist  very  strongly  on  the  various 
constitutional  experiments  which  France  underwent  between 
the  years  1789  and  1848.  The  election  of  the  States  General  in 
1789  was  largely  based  on  the  system  in  force  in  the  year  1614, 
which  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  States  General  had 
been  summoned.  The  most  important  new  provision  was  that 
of  the  strength  of  the  three  estates.  The  clergy  and  the  nobility 
were  to  have  300  deputies  each  and  the  Third  Estate  600.  It 
was  the  only  free  election  that  France  had  up  till  the  revolution 
of  1 848 :  the  government  applied  no  pressure  and  sponsored  no 
candidates.  I  have  always  felt  that  if  only  the  Government  had 
insisted  that  the  Assembly  should  consist  of  two  houses,  the  one 
embracing  both  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  and  the  other  the 
third  estate,  the  result  of  the  French  Revolution  might  have 
been  very  different.  The  two  houses  would  have  acted  as  a 
check  upon  one  another,  and  this,  as  Montesquieu  had  pointed 
out  in  his  famous  Esprit  des  Lois,  was  the  principal  merit  of  the 
British  constitution  which  he  had  studied  minutely. 
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Later  it  was  unfortunate  that  after  the  Revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary 1 848  and  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  direct  man- 
hood suffrage  at  the  age  of  2 1  was  introduced  so  that  the  number 
of  electors  which  had  only  been  250,000  was  swiftly  raised  to 
10,000,000.  The  vast  majority  of  the  electors  were  so  ignorant 
as  to  be  incapable  of  giving  an  intelligent  vote.  When  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  as  President  of  the  new  RepubUc 
it  was  credibly  reported  that  many  of  the  newly  enfranchised 
electors  voted  for  him  under  the  belief  that  the  great  Napoleon 
was  still  alive  and  that  they  were  restoring  him  to  power.  In 
Great  Britain  the  evolution  of  democracy  followed  a  much 
slower  and  less  dangerous  course.  When  in  1832  Lord  John 
Russell  presented  his  great  Reform  Bill  he  announced  with  fear 
and  trembling  that  the  suffrage  would  be  extended  to  500,000 
electors.  It  was  not  till  1867  that  by  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill  the 
working-men  in  towns  were  given  the  vote,  but  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  country  had  to  wait  till  1885  before  obtaining 
the  franchise. 

The  two  points  which  strike  the  British  student  of  the  various 
French  constitutions  are,  first,  the  instability  of  the  different 
governments  which  have  ruled  France,  and,  secondly,  the 
shifting  nature  of  the  various  parties,  which  can  truly  be  des- 
cribed as  kaleidoscopic.  Many  publicists  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  large  numbers  of  my  former  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster,  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
all  the  ills  of  France,  especially  the  splitting-up  of  parties,  are 
due  exclusively  to  proportional  representation.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  from  the  detailed  account  which  this  book  gives  of 
the  constantly  changing  electoral  systems  that  only  in  two  years 
has  France  used  a  real  system  of  proportional  representation. 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  French  have  insisted  again  and 
again  that  unless  a  candidate  obtained  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  a  second  ballot  should  be  necessary,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  electoral  systems  which  gave  a  fair 
representation  to  minorities  only  in  1945  and  1946,  when  they 
used  a  list  system  of  proportional  representation.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  1 95 1  and  again  at  the  last  election,  in  1956,  they  used 
a  very  elaborate  system.  In  each  constituency  in  metropolitan 
France,  with  the  exception  of  the  Paris  region,  if  any  one  party 
or  alliance  of  parties  obtained  a  clear  majority  of  the  votes, 
however  narrow  that  majority,  it  took  all  the  seats  for  that 
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constituency.  As  Mr.  Campbell  points  out,  this  system  produced 
some  fantastic  results;  he  explains  as  an  example  that  in  1951 
in  one  constituency  39,000  Conservative  voters,  supporters  of 
one  party  in  a  victorious  alliance,  elected  one  deputy  while 
201,000  Communists  and  Gaullists  were  unrepresented.  Many 
deputies  from  the  parties  of  the  Centre  which  had  enacted  the 
system  in  their  own  interest  agreed  with  the  opposition  that 
the  system  was  fraudulent.  It  was  the  very  negation  of  propor- 
tional representation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ensure  that 
minorities  be  given  their  fair  share  of  the  seats.  Experience  has 
shown  that  this  object  can  best  be  obtained  by  the  system  of  the 
single  transferable  vote,  as  used  in  Southern  Ireland  and  at 
certain  parliamentary  elections  in  some  countries  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Thus  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Northern 
Ireland  the  University  of  Belfast  is  represented  by  four  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  These  have  always  been  elected  by  propor- 
tional representation,  the  result  is  that  the  minority  has  always 
succeeded  in  obtaining  at  least  one  of  the  four  seats,  and  I  have 
never  heard  any  complaint  that  the  system  is  in  any  way  un- 
fair. It  gives,  I  believe,  universal  satisfaction  because  it  is 
eminently  just  and  mathematically  correct. 

In  my  opinion  both  the  defects  in  the  various  French  con- 
stitutions which  I  have  pointed  out,  namely  the  instability  of 
Governments  and  the  shifting  nature  of  parties  are  due  to  the 
same  fundamental  cause :  that  is,  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  Repubhc  has  found  it  so  difficult  to  exercise  the  power  of 
dissolving  Parliament.  This  is  due  to  historic  causes.  When  in 
1830  Charles  X  insisted  on  dissolving  a  newly  elected  Parha- 
ment  the  result  was  a  revolt  in  Paris  during  what  are  known  as 
'the  three  glorious  days  in  July'  and  the  abdication  of  the  King. 
Again  when  in  1877  President  Macmahon  dissolved  the  newly 
elected  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  result  was  disastrous  for  him, 
and  the  Republican  majority  which  he  had  hoped  to  eliminate 
was  again  returned.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
known  as  He  seize  mai\  has  always  been  since  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  coup  d'etat  and  during  the  whole  of  the  existence  of  the  Third 
Republic  it  was  never  once  repeated.  Even  under  the  Fourth 
Republic  the  right  of  the  Government  to  dissolve  the  lower 
house  was  so  extremely  restricted  that  it  was  not  used  till 
December  1955  when  at  last  the  Government  was  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  very  severe  conditions  laid  down  which  were 
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then  fulfilled — that  within  eighteen  months  two  cabinets  had 
each  been  overthrown  by  the  vote  of  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  deputies. 

The  truth  is  that  Parliamentary  Government  is  absolutely  un- 
workable without  the  right  of  dissolution.  When  the  deputies 
are  confident  that  their  four-years  mandate  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed whatever  they  do,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  overthrow- 
ing the  Government — very  often  with  the  hope  that  they  them- 
selves may  become  ministrables,  that  is,  may  enter  the  ranks  of 
those  from  whom  ministers  can  be  selected.  If,  however,  the 
deputies  knew  that  if  they  overthrew  the  Government  they 
would  have  to  face  their  electors,  their  attitude  would  probably 
be  very  different,  the  Government  in  power  would  have  a  much 
longer  lease  of  life,  and  there  would  be  every  probability  that 
the  various  groups  would  combine  into  one  party  supporting 
the  Government  and  another  forming  the  Opposition.  This 
reform  was  constantly  urged  with  great  eloquence  by  Gaston 
Doumergue,  a  former  President  of  the  Republic  and  by  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  French  publicists,  Andre  Tardieu,  who  both 
pointed  out  that  the  absolute  right  of  the  President  to  dissolve 
the  Chamber  was  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  French 
Parliamentary  institutions.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a 
leading  French  statesman  who  has  been  several  times  Prime 
Minister  of  France  wrote  to  me  asking  for  details  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  prerogative  of  dissolution  in  the  British  constitution 
in  order  that  a  similar  change  might  be  introduced  into  the 
French  system  as  the  only  hope  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
anarchy  into  which  the  French  Parliamentary  system  has  fallen 
once  again. 

Douglas  L.  Savory 
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Louis  Napoleon  is  reputed  to  have  said  that  election  was  like 
baptism — it  was  essential  but  one  did  not  want  to  spend  one's 
life  in  the  font.  Hence  his  coup  d'etat  in  1851.  In  representative 
government  the  members  of  parliament  are  expected  to  face  the 
electorate  without  reluctance  even  if  their  chances  of  re-election 
are  slight.  They  have  within  their  power  one  means  of  giving 
themselves  reasonable  cause  for  confidence:  they  can  change 
the  electoral  law  so  as  to  promote  their  own  success.  The  use  of 
legal  means  to  change  the  electoral  system  has  sometimes  been 
a  means  of  conducting  a  coup  d'etat  in  kid  gloves.  From  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  day  France  has  had  more  coups  d'etat 
of  this  kind  than  of  the  other.  Sometimes,  however,  a  change 
has  been  the  result  of  purer  motives,  such  as  the  desire  to 
increase  the  accuracy  with  which  the  people's  opinions  are 
represented  in  parliament  or  to  aid  the  development  of  strong 
national  parties  which  would  ensure  stable  and  effective 
government. 

My  purposes  in  this  text  are  to  examine  the  part  played  by 
electoral  systems  in  French  politics  and  to  show  what  the  sys- 
tems were  and  how  they  worked.  In  the  first  chapter  I  discuss 
French  attitudes  towards  the  State,  politics,  and  elections,  and 
assess  the  place  of  electoral  systems  in  the  development  of  par- 
ties and  the  struggle  for  power.  The  remaining  chapters  describe 
the  electoral  laws  and  the  election  results,  given  in  chronologi- 
cal order.  This  procedure  may  seem  to  be  that  of  giving  the 
verdict  first  and  the  evidence  afterwards.  I  have  adopted  it 
because  the  general  effects  of  the  electoral  systems  are  so  closely 
connected  with  the  political  systems  and  conflicts  that  to  try 
to  deal  with  the  political  framework  first,  the  details  of  the 
electoral  systems  second,  and  the  general  effects  of  those  sys- 
tems third,  would  involve  either  distortion  or  undue  repetition. 
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For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  who  wants  a  concise  account 
of  any  individual  systems,  I  have  tried  to  make  each  of  the  sub- 
sections of  the  chronological  chapters  as  complete  in  itself  as 
possible,  so  as  to  reduce  the  need  for  cross-reference  from  one 
law  to  another. 

In  describing  the  electoral  systems  I  have  dealt  only  with  the 
franchise  and  the  methods  of  allocating  seats  to  constituencies 
and  among  rival  candidates,  for  it  is  these  features  that  have 
most  affected  French  politics.  The  registration  of  electors,  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  the  procedure  in  the  polling-stations, 
the  confirmation  of  the  results,  and  the  determination  of  appeals 
against  the  election  of  candidates  alleged  to  have  profited  from 
violations  of  the  law,  are  interesting  but  subsidiary  topics  which 
have  recently  been  treated  elsewhere.  (Current  practice  is 
described  in  articles  in  Political  Studies,  Oxford,  February  1953 
and  June  and  October  1956.) 

The  existence  of  many  parties  and  of  candidates  with  Uttle 
or  no  connection  with  any  party  has  meant  that  the  results  of 
French  elections  have  always  been  disputed.  Yet  although  the 
exact  details  have  been  doubtful,  the  general  trends  have  usu- 
ally been  clear.  I  have  therefore  relied  on  the  authoritative 
sources  named  in  the  bibliography,  even  although  somewhat 
different  figures  have  been  given  elsewhere.  Except  for  the  years 
1876-85  I  have  not  tried  to  collate  conflicting  sources. 

Although  the  interpretation  of  French  electoral  statistics  has 
been  affected  by  the  number  and  vagueness  of  the  competing 
factions,  it  has  not  been  bedevilled  by  the  many  unopposed 
returns  which  in  Britain  are  an  obstacle  to  any  completely  satis- 
factory analysis  of  the  relation  between  votes  and  seats  at  elec- 
tions before  1945.  French  law  has  always  required  that  to  be 
elected  a  candidate  must  either  have  had  some  votes  cast  for 
him  as  an  individual  or  have  belonged  to  a  list  which  has  been 
credited  with  a  certain  number  of  votes  cast  either  for  the  list 
as  a  whole  or  for  various  of  its  candidates  as  individuals.  There- 
fore even  in  a  constituency  where  there  is  only  one  candidate 
for  each  seat  a  poll  is  held.  Whenever  France  has  used  multi- 
member constituencies  there  have  always  been  at  least  two 
competing  lists  in  each  constituency.  When  single-member 
constituencies  have  been  used  there  have  been  some  constitu- 
encies with  only  one  candidate  each.  Yet  the  poll  in  those 
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places  was  often  as  high  as  in  places  with  a  contest.  Thus  in  191 4 
in  the  department  of  Alpcs-Maritimes  there  were  contests  in 
four  constituencies  and  unopposed  returns  in  two.  In  both  sets 
of  constituencies  66  per  cent  of  the  registered  electors  cast  valid 
votes  and  a  few  per  cent  cast  spoilt  papers.  Moreover,  after  the 
Second  Empire  unopposed  returns  were  very  rare :  only  occa- 
sionally were  there  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  at  any  election. 

In  giving  election  results  I  have  excluded  the  oversea  con- 
stituencies. In  Algeria  and  the  colonies  the  competing  factions 
have  tended  to  be  different  from  and  vaguer  than  those  in 
metropolitan  France,  and  electoral  practices  have  tended  to  be 
cruder,  so  that  the  figures  for  votes  cast  overseas  have  been  dis- 
puted even  more  than  those  for  votes  cast  in  metropolitan 
France. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Arthur  McDougall  Trust  for  spon- 
soring this  book,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Trust's  Research 
Committee  for  their  help  and  encouragement  from  the  start. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  M.  Francois  Goguel,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Council  of  the  Republic,  Mr.  W.  Pickles,  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Pickles,  who 
have  all  read  my  manuscript  and  most  generously  given  me  the 
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THE  PLAGE  OF  ELECTORAL  SYSTEMS 
IN  FRENCH  POLITICS 

The  way  in  which  the  nation  is  consulted 
is  of  vital  interest. 

Gambetta 

No  debate  excites  the  Chambers  as  much  as 
the  discussion  of  an  electoral  law. 

Tardieu 


The  Variety  of  French  Electoral  Systems 

The  method  of  electing  the  people's  representatives  has  been 
the  subject  of  continual  debate  and  change  ever  since  perma- 
nent parliamentary  institutions  were  introduced  in  France  in 
1789.  Only  once  has  an  electoral  system  survived  for  as  long  as 
thirty  consecutive  years  (1889-1919);  twice  a  system  hais  been 
used  for  about  eighteen  years  (1831-48  and  1852-70);  for  the 
remaining  103  years  no  system  has  been  used  for  as  long  as 
twelve  years  before  being  considerably  changed  or  completely 
discarded.  The  electoral  system  has  been  treated  as  a  weapon 
in  the  struggle  between  different  pohtical  camps  and  between 
different  social  forces  for  the  control  of  the  State  and  society. 

The  contestants  for  power  have  often  wanted  not  merely  to 
hold  office  and  to  make  or  resist  moderate  changes  in  the  politi- 
cal and  social  system  but  to  use  all  the  resources  of  the  State  for 
the  transformation  of  society  according  to  their  own  principles 
or  for  the  preservation  of  society  from  changes  inspired  by 
other  principles.  The  frequent  and  violent  political  changes  of 
the  first  ninety  years  after  1 789,  and  the  less  frequent  and  usually 
less  violent  changes  of  the  last  eighty  years,  have  been  the  work 
of  men  who  have  not  bridled  their  own  ambitions  and  have  not 
trusted  their  rivals  to  bridle  theirs.  Constitutions,  and  the  elec- 
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toral  systems  that  have  regulated  the  contest  for  power  under 
them,  have  been  weapons  in  a  struggle  in  which  no  victor  could 
be  trusted  to  show  magnanimity  or  moderation.  The  practice, 
threat,  and  memory  of  violence  have  been  factors  in  French 
politics  from  the  Paris  riots  of  1789  to  the  Poujadist  violence  in 
1955-6.  Proscription  and  expropriation  have  been  the  fate  of 
almost  every  political  camp  in  its  turn. 

In  his  introduction  to  Bagehot's  Eiiglish  Constitution  Lord 
Balfour  gave  the  classical  explanation  of  British  constitutional 
stability.  'It  is  evident  that  our  whole  political  machinery  pre- 
supposes a  people  so  fundamentally  at  one  that  they  can  safely 
afford  to  bicker;  and  so  sure  of  their  own  moderation  that  they 
are  not  dangerously  disturbed  by  the  never-ending  din  of 
political  conflict.'  (World's  Classics  edition,  1928,  p.  xxiv.) 
That  unity  and  moderation  explain  why  the  British  constitu- 
tion has  survived  since  1660,  even  though  it  has  been  trans- 
formed by  piecemeal  changes.  In  France  politics  have  been 
more  serious — and  sometimes  more  frivolous — than  in  Britain 
because  passions  have  been  aroused  that  have  rarely  emerged 
into  the  open  in  Britain.  Much  more  has  been  at  stake — or  has 
been  believed  to  be  so.  As  a  result,  no  holds  have  been  barred 
and  the  rules  have  been  changed  in  the  transient  and  assumed 
interest  of  the  prevailing  competitors.  Nobody  has  wanted 
constitutional  instability  and  frequent  electoral  changes,  but  at 
critical  moments  the  prevailing  camp  has  believed  that  moder- 
ate or  drastic  changes  would  give  it  valuable  gains  or  save  it 
from  dangerous  losses.  Thus  instability  has  been  the  unsought 
by-product  of  the  political  process. 

The  French  have  realized  very  clearly  that  different  electoral 
systems  may  produce  different  results.  To  modify  the  franchise, 
the  distribution  of  seats  through  the  country,  and  the  system 
for  deciding  who  wins  the  seats  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat  for  one  camp  or  another.  Further- 
more, no  camp  has  been  sufficiently  secure  in  the  possession  of 
power  long  enough  for  it  to  apply  one  system  so  regularly  that 
it  has  become  an  accepted  part  of  the  political  system,  which 
has,  indeed,  itself  been  in  dispute.  Instead,  when  the  prevailing 
faction  has  found  its  strength  waxing  it  has  tried  to  change  the 
system  so  as  to  increase  its  gains;  when  it  has  found  its  strength 
declining  it  has  tried  to  change  the  system  so  as  to  reduce  its 
losses.  When  a  new  force  has  come  to  power  the  cycle  has  started 
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again.  The  expectations  of  those  who  make  changes  are  not 
always  satisfied;  sometimes  the  makers  are  sufficiently  skilful  or 
united  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  new  system  at  the  first  elec- 
tion and  then  find  at  the  second  that  bad  tactics  or  internecine 
struggles  have  robbed  them  of  any  advantages  the  change 
might  have  given  them.  No  purely  electoral  change  has  been  a 
very  effective  defence  for  an  unpopular  faction  or  political 
system. 

Yet  although  there  have  been  so  many  changes  certain  fea- 
tures have  survived  for  long  periods.  Until  1945  only  men  could 
vote;  since  then  women  also  have  been  enfranchised.  From  1789 
to  1848  the  franchise  was  usually  restricted  further,  at  first  to 
men  paying  direct  taxation  and  then  to  the  wealthier  taxpayers; 
since  1848  no  tax  or  property  qualifications  have  been  required. 
Until  181 7  election  was  indirect,  the  mass  of  the  electors  voting 
for  delegates  who  chose  the  deputies  to  represent  them  in  par- 
liament; since  181 7  electors  have  voted  directly  for  their  repre- 
sentatives. Until  1 83 1  multi-member  constituencies  were 
usually  employed;  from  1831  to  1945  single-member  constitu- 
encies were  used  at  twenty-four  general  elections  and  multi- 
member ones  at  only  six;  since  1945  multi-member  constitu- 
encies have  been  used  again.  Throughout  the  whole  period 
there  has  been  the  desire  to  ensure  that  the  deputy  truly  repre- 
sented his  constituents:  until  1945  this  desire  normally  led  to 
the  use  of  two  and  even  of  three  ballots  as  the  means  to  obtain 
deputies  representing  an  absolute  majority  of  the  voters  in  their 
constituencies,  and  since  1945  it  has  led  to  experiments  with 
proportional  representation. 

Social  Forces  and  Electoral  Systems,  i  789-1870 

For  most  of  the  period  from  the  start  of  the  Revolution  in 
1789  to  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Empire  in  1852  the 
chief  electoral  question  in  France  was  about  the  franchise :  who 
could  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  voting — who  should  have 
the  right  to  vote?  The  successive  revolutions  and  coups  d'etat 
brought  to  power  men  belonging  to  different  political  camps 
and  social  forces,  but  most  of  the  constitution-makers  were 
agreed  that  the  mass  of  the  population  should  not  vote  directly 
for  its  deputies.  It  was  widely  held  that  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise was  a  task  to  be  entrusted  to  those  citizens  who  could  per- 
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form  it  properly  in  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  community. 
Furthermore,  the  propertied  classes  tended  to  beheve  that  direct 
manhood  suffrage  would  endanger  their  interests,  and  demo- 
crats tended  to  believe  that  it  would  endanger  the  interests  of 
the  masses  themselves.  Therefore  when  the  democratic  forces 
were  strong  in  the  last  years  of  the  monarchy  and  during  the 
First  Republic  (the  decade  1789-99),  the  rank-and-file  elec- 
torate was  large  but  election  was  indirect;  when  under  the 
Consulate  and  First  Empire  (i  799-1815)  Napoleon  transformed 
democracy,  there  was  a  large  nominal  electorate  but  election  was 
still  indirect  and  was  by  a  relatively  small  and  very  well  con- 
trolled body  of  delegates;  under  the  constitutional  monarchy 
dominated  by  the  aristocracy  and  wealthier  middle  classes 
(1815-48)  election  was  direct  (from  181 7  onwards)  and  by  a 
small  well-to-do  electorate.  By  1848  almost  everybody  had 
given  up  the  idea  of  indirect  election  and  the  democrats  were 
determined  to  extend  the  franchise  to  all  adult  men.  When  the 
democrats  came  to  power  in  1848  and  established  the  short- 
lived Second  Republic  (1848-52),  they  introduced  direct 
manhood  suffrage.  This  change  was  never  reversed.  After 
1848  the  most  that  the  conservative  or  reactionary  forces  could 
do  was  to  whittle  away  the  electorate  by  stringent  residence 
qualifications  or  to  apply  pressure  against  progressive  or  revo- 
lutionary parties  and  their  supporters.  In  1850  the  conservatives 
tried  the  first  method  and  failed;  from  1852  to  1870,  Napoleon 
III,  at  first  as  President  and  then  as  Emperor,  tried  the  second 
method  with  considerable  success;  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Third  Republic  the  conservatives  tried  the  second  method 
unsuccessfully  in  1877. 

Throughout  this  period  the  nature  of  the  constituencies  and 
the  method  of  deciding  who  were  the  victorious  candidates 
were  subsidiary  questions.  The  former  was  important  chiefly 
because  in  small  single-member  constituencies  candidates  and 
electors  might  be  more  easily  influenced  by  the  local  adminis- 
trators, magnates,  and  clergy  than  in  large  multi-member 
constituencies.  The  second  question  was  almost  completely 
ignored,  although  changes  were  made.  During  the  Second 
Republic  a  single  ballot  was  used  in  multi-member  constituen- 
cies. Until  then  most  of  the  electoral  laws  had  provided  for  two 
or  three  successive  ballots,  at  the  last  of  which  only  the  leading 
candidates  from  the  previous  ballot  could  stand — to  a  number 
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twice  that  of  the  seats  still  to  be  filled;  to  be  elected  at  any  ballot 
a  candidate  had  to  be  supported  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
electors  voting — this  was  an  inheritance  from  the  electoral 
systems  of  the  old  monarchy  and  was  ultimately  derived  from 
the  practice  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church.  When  in  1852  the 
Second  Empire  replaced  the  Second  Republic  the  single  ballot 
in  multi-member  constituencies  was  replaced  by  a  double 
ballot  in  single-member  constituencies.  In  the  new  system  the 
rules  were  different  from  those  of  the  earher  systems  of  succes- 
sive ballots:  if  at  the  first  ballot  no  candidate  had  an  absolute 
majority  then  there  was  held  a  second  ballot  at  which  anybody 
could  stand  even  if  he  had  not  been  a  candidate  at  the  first 
ballot.  This  freedom  of  candidature  was  introduced  as  a  means 
by  which  the  government  could  manoeuvre  to  defeat  any  oppo- 
sition candidates  who  might  show  strength  in  the  half-free 
elections  held  under  the  Empire.  When  the  Third  Republic 
used  the  second  ballot  system  the  rules  of  the  Second  Empire 
were  maintained  automatically  although  their  original  purpose 
had  gone;  they  were,  indeed,  regarded  as  essentially  'republican' 
in  that  they  preserved  the  freedom  of  the  electors  to  choose  their 
representatives. 

The  Electoral  Problem  since  1870 

After  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  in  1870,  and  particularly 
after  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Republicans  in  1877,  the  prob- 
lem changed.  Henceforward  the  extent  of  the  electorate  and 
the  defence  of  the  electors  against  the  pressure  of  administra- 
tors, magnates,  and  priests  were  of  secondary  importance. 
There  was  no  pressure  towards  restricting  the  franchise  and  the 
pressure  in  favour  of  extending  it  to  women  was  weak;  the 
administrators  were  Republicans  and  would  not  act  too  vigor- 
ously lest  they  should  jeopardize  their  posts  by  backing  the 
wrong  faction,  and  the  magnates  and  clergy  were  declining 
forces  although  never  trivial  ones.  Instead,  the  problem  became 
that  of  deciding  what  were  the  fairest  (and  most  profitable  to 
their  sponsors)  of  the  various  methods  of  distributing  seats 
through  the  country  and  allocating  them  among  the  candidates. 

The  problem  of  distributing  seats  throughout  the  country 
was  usually  simplified  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  administrative 
areas  as  constituencies.  The  single-member  constituencies  used 
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from  1820  to  1830,  from  1831  to  1848,  and  from  1852  to  1870, 
had  all  had  boundaries  designed  to  favour  their  makers:  from 
1820  to  1870  was  the  age  of  open  gerrymandering.  It  was 
ended  by  using  local  government  administrative  areas  as  con- 
stituencies. Two  types  were  possible.  Either  the  department 
could  be  used  as  a  multi-member  constituency  or  the  arrondisse- 
ment  could  be  used  as  a  single-member  constituency.  A  depart- 
ment or  arrondissement  that  was  unusually  populous  could  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  constituencies.  The  use  of  the  arron- 
dissements  with  one  deputy  each  meant  that  the  less  populous 
areas — the  countryside  and  small  towns — were  over-repre- 
sented; to  divide  the  more  populous  arrondissements  and  unite 
the  smaller  ones  would  be  to  revive  the  danger  of  gerrymander- 
ing. The  use  of  the  department  had  the  advantage  that  the 
number  of  seats  a  constituency  had  could  be  made  to  vary  with 
the  size  of  its  population;  but  it  meant  also  that  with  majority 
voting  (although  not  with  proportional  representation)  the 
votes  of  the  towns  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  votes  of  the 
countryside  in  most  departments.  In  other  words,  until  the 
adoption  of  proportional  representation  in  1945,  both  types  of 
constituency  gave  extra  weight  to  the  countryside.  Since  the 
electoral  system  of  the  Senate  also  favoured  the  countryside 
and  small  towns,  during  the  Third  Republic  both  chambers 
under-represented  the  industrial  areas  on  which  the  nation's 
future  depended  and  favoured  the  peasantry  and  wealthier 
classes  in  comparison  with  the  urban  working  class. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  two  types  of  constituency  four 
types  of  voting  system  were  possible.  First,  candidates  could  be 
elected  by  simple  majorities  at  a  single  ballot  as  in  the  Anglo- 
American  system.  No  electoral  law  applying  to  metropolitan 
France  (as  distinct  from  certain  colonies)  has  provided  for 
simple-majority  voting  in  single-member  constituencies  at  a 
general  election,  although  in  practice  this  system  was  used  at 
by-elections  for  single  vacancies  from  1871  to  1873  (as  it  had 
been  in  the  Second  Republic  also).  Simple-majority  voting  in 
multi-member  constituencies  was  used  in  France  from  1871  to 
1873  and  in  some  colonics  in  1919  and  1924.  Second,  instead  of 
there  being  one  ballot  there  could  be  two,  at  the  first  of  which 
a  candidate  would  be  elected  only  if  he  had  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  while  at  the  second  the  leading  candidate 
would  be  declared  elected.  This  system  was  used  during  most  of 
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the  life  of  the  Third  RepubUc:  in  single-member  constituencies 
in  1875-85,  1 889-1 9 1 9,  and  1928-40,  and  in  multi-member 
constituencies  in  1873-5  ^^^  1885-9.  ^^  ^95^  it  ^^^  restored  for 
by-elections.  Neither  the  single-ballot  nor  the  double-ballot 
systems  produced  chambers  in  which  the  parties  had  the  same 
shares  of  the  seats  as  they  had  had  of  the  votes.  There  was, 
third,  proportional  representation  in  several  forms;  none  of 
them  was  used  in  the  Third  RepubHc  but  one  was  used  in  1945 
and  1946.  Fourth,  there  was  the  combination  of  majority  voting 
with  proportional  representation:  one  hybrid,  with  hardly  any 
proportional  representation,  was  used  in  1919  and  1924,  and 
another,  with  much  more  proportional  representation,  was  used 
in  1 95 1  and  1956. 

From  1 87 1  to  about  1900  the  electoral  controversy  was  over 
the  first  two  types  of  voting  system,  and  from  1873  onwards  it 
was  mainly  over  the  issue  whether  the  second-ballot  system 
should  be  used  in  single-  or  multi-member  constituencies.  In  the 
small  constituencies  local  influences  and  issues  we:e  strong  and 
parish-pump  politics  might  affect  national  elections;  in  larger 
constituencies  these  forces  might  be  less  strong.  If  a  department 
was  divided  into  several  small  constituencies  then  although  the 
prevailing  faction  might  win  in  each  one  of  them,  a  weaker 
faction  might  be  just  strong  enough  to  gain  a  seat  here  and 
there.  If  a  department  formed  a  multi-member  constituency 
then  the  strongest  faction  might  sweep  the  board,  but  it  might 
be  induced  to  make  a  comprehensive  alliance  which  would 
enable  some  of  the  smaller  factions  to  share  the  spoils,  or  the 
factions  might  be  so  evenly  balanced  that  personality  rather 
than  party  might  decide  the  election  and  the  most  popular 
individuals  of  several  factions  might  win  seats.  Single-member 
constituencies  would  strengthen  the  ties  between  the  deputies 
and  their  constituents;  with  multi-member  constituencies  the 
greater  need  for  organization  might  promote  the  development 
of  large  well-disciplined  parties. 

After  1900  the  advocates  of  list  systems  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  multi-member  constituencies  became  important. 
They  presented  it  as  a  system  that  would  not  only  ensure  that 
each  faction  obtained  the  same  share  of  the  seats  as  it  obtained 
of  the  votes  but  would  also  promote  the  development  of  dis- 
ciplined and  coherent  parties.  They  argued  as  follows.  First, 
since  the  party  organizations  would  compile  the  lists  of  candi- 
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dates  the  deputies  who  deserted  their  parties  or  remained  within 
them  only  as  rebels  would  be  dropped  from  the  Hsts  and  have 
less  chance  of  re-election.  Second,  as  there  would  be  only  one 
ballot  there  would  no  longer  be  the  inconsistent  second-ballot 
bargains  which  had  varied  from  constituency  to  constituency 
and  led  to  the  return  of  so  many  deputies  with  divided  loyalties. 
Third,  since  neither  an  absolute  nor  a  relative  majority  of 
votes  would  enable  a  list  to  sweep  the  board  there  would  be  no 
temptation  for  different  factions  to  unite  in  compiling  hetero- 
geneous Usts  which  would  sweep  the  board  and  enable  the 
allies  to  share  the  spoils;  presenting  its  own  homogeneous  list  in 
each  constituency  a  party  would  know  that  its  deputies  owed 
their  seats  to  its  own  votes  and  not  to  any  alliance  that  would 
cause  their  loyalty  to  be  divided. 

Electors,  Deputies,  Parties  and  Groups 

In  the  first  decades  of  the  Third  Republic  the  nation  was 
divided  into  two  great  camps,  the  Conservatives  and  the  Repub- 
licans. The  former  were  the  partisans  of  the  three  dynasties  that 
had  ruled  France  (the  Legitimists,  supporting  the  grandson  of 
Charles  X,  the  Orleanists  supporting  the  grandson  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  the  Bonapartists),  but  the  term  Monarchists  was 
used  less  often  than  that  of  Conservatives  (by  themselves)  or 
Reactionaries  (by  their  opponents).  Just  as  the  Conservatives 
were  divided  into  the  adherents  of  the  three  dynasties,  so  the 
Republicans  were  from  the  start  divided  into  several  factions, 
some  moderate  and  others  extreme  even  to  the  point  of  being 
socialistic,  some  made  distinct  by  policies  and  others  by  per- 
sonalities. Gradually  dynastic  loyalties  declined  in  importance, 
the  differences  between  the  Republicans  became  more  serious, 
and  some  of  the  Conservatives  began  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  more  moderate  Republicans.  When  this  happened,  in 
the  eighteen-nineties,  a  two-party  system  seemed  possible — 
moderates  and  radicals — but  the  Panama  Scandal  and  the 
Dreyfus  Case  revived  the  latent  conflict  between  the  adherents 
and  the  opponents  of  the  Republic.  As  a  result,  during  these 
years  the  system  of  many  factions  became  permanent. 

As  in  the  earlier  periods  of  parliamentary  government  in 
France,  so  in  the  Third  Republic,  the  factions  were  organized 
for  parliamentary  rather  than  electoral  purposes.  Candidates 
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came  forward  either  on  their  own  initiative  or  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  local  committees  of  which  they  themselves  were  often 
the  chief  organizers.  Party  organization  inside  parliament  was 
not  very  effective,  and  outside  parliament  it  was  rudimentary. 
At  the  start  of  this  century,  however,  there  was  a  spate  of  organ- 
izing, caused  by  the  growth  of  the  socialist  movement  and  the 
hardening  of  divisions  during  the  Dreyfus  Case  and  its  after- 
math of  the  Republicans'  assaults  on  the  Church.  Most  of  the 
parties  of  the  last  fifty  years  can  trace  their  origins  to  the  organ- 
izations formed  then. 

From  1 90 1  to  1906  five  major  electoral  organizations  were 
formed.  Three  were  on  the  Right.  The  Liberal  Popular  Action 
organization  was  formed  by  ex-monarchists  who  had  ralHed 
to  the  Republic  so  as  to  defend  the  Church.  The  Republican 
Federation  was  formed  by  conservative  Republicans  who  did 
not  want  to  carry  the  struggle  with  the  Church  too  far.  The 
Democratic  Republican  Alliance  was  formed  by  conservative 
Republicans  who  were  more  staunchly  anti-clerical;  it  was  a 
purely  electoral  body  which  had  no  parliamentary  groups  but 
let  the  deputies  and  senators  elected  with  its  aid  join  any 
parliamentary  groups  they  wished;  in  this  it  was  like  the  Rally 
of  Republican  Groups  and  French  Independents  (R.G.R.I.F.) 
which  sponsored  some  conservative  candidates  in  1951  and 
1956.  Two  organizations  were  on  the  Left.  The  Radicals  and 
those  left-wing  Radicals  who  called  themselves  Socialist  Radi- 
cals formed  the  Radical-Republican  and  Socialist-Radical 
Party.  The  Socialist  factions  united  into  one  Socialist  Party. 

Six  important  electoral  organizations  have  been  formed  since 
1906.  The  Communist  Party  was  formed  in  1920.  The  Popular 
Democratic  Party  was  formed  by  some  left-wing  Catholics  in 
1924.  The  Popular  Republican  Movement  (M.R.P.)  emerged 
from  the  Popular  Democrats  in  1944-5.  The  French  People's 
Rally  was  formed  by  General  de  Gaulle  in  1947.  The  National 
Centre  of  Independents  and  Peasants  was  formed  in  1949  to 
co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  Conservatives.  In  1954  and  1955 
M.  Poujade  formed  several  movements  which  took  part  in  the 
election  of  1956.  Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  various 
anti-democratic  leagues  and  parties  which  were  formed  from 
1900  to  1940  but  which  had  little  electoral  significance.  Simi- 
larly, since  1945  some  democratic  organizations  have  been 
formed  which  have  taken  part  in  elections  but  only  as  minor 
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contestants.  The  Peasant  Party  and  the  Repubhcan  Party  of 
Liberty  (P.R.L.)  have  fought  on  the  moderate  Right,  chiefly 
in  association  with  the  National  Centre  of  Independents  and 
Peasants.  On  the  moderate  Left  there  have  been  the  Demo- 
cratic and  SociaHst  Union  of  the  Resistance  (U.D.S.R.)  and 
the  Rally  of  the  Republican  Left  (R.G.R.).  The  former  has 
worked  mainly  in  association  with  the  Radicals;  the  latter,  which 
originated  in  the  Third  Republic  and  was  revived  after  the  war, 
has  been  chiefly  a  common  centre  for  the  Radicals,  the 
U.D.S.R.,  and  some  very  small  groups,  but  it  has  also  spon- 
sored its  own  candidates. 

From  1900  onwards  the  party  organizations  have  played  an 
increasingly  important  part  at  elections  and  in  the  chambers. 
But  with  the  exception  of  the  Socialist  and  Communist  Parties, 
the  R.P.F.  (for  a  short  time),  and  the  M.R.P.  (perhaps),  they 
have  never  been  as  powerful,  disciplined,  or  important  as  the 
party  organizations  in  Britain.  Many  candidates  have  won  seats 
although  they  have  had  no  connection,  or  only  a  tenuous  one, 
with  a  party.  Several  of  the  parliamentary  groups  have  had 
little  or  no  connection  with  any  of  the  electoral  organizations, 
several  of  which  either  have  had  no  parliamentary  groups  of 
their  own  or  else  have  not  insisted  that  their  deputies  and 
senators  should  join  the  groups  they  have  had.  A  deputy  or 
senator  has  not  needed  to  belong  to  any  group  unless  he  has 
wanted  to  qualify  for  membership  of  one  of  his  chamber's 
standing  committees,  which  do  much  of  the  work  of  the  cham- 
ber and  are  elected  by  the  groups.  Before  1945  a  deputy  want- 
ing to  serve  on  committees  and  yet  remain  independent  was 
able  to  join  the  'Group  of  deputies  not  belonging  to  groups', 
which  had  no  political  programme,  not  even  a  vague  and  non- 
committal one  like  some  of  the  nominally  political  groups,  and 
which  occasionally  had  as  many  as  fifty  members,  although  its 
size  tended  to  decline  in  the  inter-war  years. 

Even  deputies  who  have  owed  their  election  to  the  aid  of  a 
party,  and  have  belonged  to  a  group  closely  related  to  that  party, 
have  wished  to  preserve  as  much  independence  as  possible.  The 
history  of  all  groups  except  the  Communists  is  marked  by  fre- 
quent conflicts  between  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file;  the 
history  of  those  non-Communist  groups  which  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  a  national  party,  such  as  the  Radicals  and  Socialists, 
has  been  marked  by  struggles  between  the  national  organization 
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and  the  groups  in  the  chambers.  In  recent  years  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Gaulhst  parHamentary  group  and  the  consequent 
failure  of  the  R.P.F.  as  a  national  organization  have  shown  how 
the  system  has  been  too  strong  even  for  a  force  whose  deputies 
had  committed  themselves  to  abstention  from  the  ordinary 
parliamentary  manceuvres.  So  far  only  the  Communist  Party 
has  been  able  to  exert  permanent  discipline  over  its  deputies, 
and  even  the  Communists  suffered  some  desertions  in  the 
nineteen-thirties. 

The  formal  independence  of  the  deputy  has  been  a  part  of 
the  parliamentary  tradition  in  France  from  1789  onwards. 
Several  enactments  since  1 789  have  banned  the  mandat  imperatif 
— the  issue  of  binding  instructions  to  deputies.  Collectively  the 
deputies  are  the  trustees  of  the  national  sovereignty — indeed 
they  embody  it.  Just  as  the  nation  is  free  so  are  its  representa- 
tives. The  deputy  represents  the  whole  nation  and  not  a  geo- 
graphical section  or  political  fraction  of  it.  This  doctrine  has  had 
a  remarkable  vitality  in  France,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the 
factors  accounting  for  the  inchoate  and  unstable  nature  of 
political  parties  there. 

Of  course  its  vitality  has  been  preserved  by  the  existence  of 
other  factors,  otherwise  it  would  have  gone  the  same  way  as 
Burke's  classic  defence  of  the  independence  of  M.P.s,  which  is 
now  a  mere  fagade  for  the  discipline  which  is  exerted  over 
M.P.s  by  the  parties  backed  by  the  electors  rather  than  by  the 
electors  acting  directly.  This  is  not  the  place  for  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  French  political  system,  but  some  of  these  other 
factors  must  be  considered,  for  they  have  affected  the  place  of 
electoral  systems  in  French  poHtics. 

Electors,  Deputies  and  Ministers 

The  democratic  tradition  in  France  has  tended  to  take  two 
forms.  There  is  first  the  tradition  of  democracy  as  a  directing 
force:  the  State  is  an  agency  for  the  transformation  of  France, 
the  task  of  the  people's  representatives  is  to  remake  society,  the 
revolution  is  a  permanent  process,  as  soon  as  one  task  has  been 
accomplished  a  new  one  has  to  be  undertaken.  There  is,  second, 
the  tradition  of  democracy  as  a  controlling  force:  all  power 
corrupts,  the  State  is  the  embodiment  of  a  permanent  and 
sovereign  power,  the  mechanism  of  the  State  is  a  permanent 
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menace  to  the  people  as  a  whole  for  it  may  get  into  the  wrong 
hands  and  it  is  every  day  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  indi- 
vidual citizens,  the  Republic  is  less  a  form  of  government  than 
an  anti-State — the  institution  by  which  the  people's  representa- 
tives check  the  possessors  of  power  (and  check  them  in  both 
senses  of  the  word — supervise  and  thwart) .  To  be  effective  the 
first  tradition  requires  at  least  one  strong  party — the  one  com- 
posed of  the  revolutionaries  transforming  society — and  perhaps 
that  party's  exercise  of  power  will  generate  other  strong  parties 
to  oppose  it.  But  the  other  and  negative  tradition  does  not  re- 
quire even  one  strong  party.  Indeed,  it  impHes  a  host  of  guer- 
rilla bands  and  lone  rangers  each  defending  some  individual, 
locaUty,  or  section  against  the  impersonal  State  and  against  any 
individual  or  section  that  tries  to  control  the  State  in  its  own 
interests.  These  deputies  will  defend  the  particular  interests  of 
their  constituents  and  they  themselves  in  full  sovereignty  will 
determine  how  the  national  interest  emerges. 

From  time  to  time  the  first  tradition  has  prevailed :  during  at 
least  some  of  the  Revolutionary  years,  during  the  first  years 
after  the  RepubHcans  gained  control  of  the  Third  Republic  in 
1877,  in  the  struggles  against  the  Church  early  this  century, 
during  the  People's  Front  (1936-8),  and  at  the  Liberation 
(1944-7) .  At  these  times  the  unity  and  the  discipHne  of  the  forces 
of  the  Left  have  been  both  considerable  and  effective,  although 
never  complete  and  always  short-lived.  But  in  normal  times  it 
has  been  the  second  tradition  that  has  been  expressed  in  the 
day-to-day  relations  between  the  people  and  the  State.  The  task 
of  the  deputy  has  been  to  check  the  State — ministers  have  been 
the  intermediate  agents  by  whom  the  deputies  acting  collec- 
tively (and  sometimes  individually)  have  supervised  the  hier- 
archy of  permanent  officials.  When  a  government  has  not  been 
doing  its  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  deputies  then  it  has  been 
dismissed;  but  although  the  government  as  a  whole  may  have 
been  unsatisfactory,  some  of  its  members  will  have  satisfied  their 
masters  and  will  survive.  Hence  the  hundred  and  ten  cabinets 
of  reshuffled  ministers  that  France  had  in  the  seventy  years  of 
the  Third  Republic.  Cabinet  instability  was  not  a  sign  of  in- 
efficiency, it  was  a  sign  that  the  deputies  were  doing  their  job. 

So  summary  an  account  is  of  course  incomplete.  Even  in 
quiet  times  some  important  and  controversial  decisions  have 
had  to  be  made,  and  some  governments  have  been  overthrown 
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on  great  issues  of  policy.  The  motives  of  deputies  have  rarely 
been  unmixed:  a  deputy  voting  against  the  cabinet  may  not 
only  be  acting  as  a  tribune  of  the  people  but  may  also  be  pre- 
paring the  way  for  his  own  advent  to  office.  As  well  as  deciding 
on  an  issue  before  the  chamber  he  may  also  prevent  a  pending 
problem  from  being  tackled  in  a  way  he  dislikes. 

It  has  become  part  of  the  republican  tradition  that  the  cham- 
ber embodying  the  national  will  should  be  left  to  get  on  with  its 
job.  During  the  constitutional  monarchy  from  1815  to  1848  the 
government  often  dissolved  the  lower  chamber  so  as  to  consult 
the  electorate  on  some  issue  on  which  it  was  at  variance  with 
the  chamber  or  in  the  hope  of  ridding  itself  of  a  turbulent  and 
factious  chamber.  In  the  Third  Republic  dissolution  became 
unrepublican.  This  was  partly  because  the  notion  that  the  cham- 
ber emanating  from  the  people  could  be  unrepresentative  of  the 
people  seemed  illogical  in  doctrine  and  impossible  in  practice. 
It  was  partly  because  in  1877,  the  first  (and  until  1955  the  last) 
time  that  the  government  dissolved  the  chamber  before  the  end 
of  its  allotted  term,  the  aim  of  the  government  was  to  secure  an 
anti-republican  majority:  it  failed.  Thereafter  no  chamber  in 
the  Third  Republic  was  dissolved  before  the  end  of  its  term. 

Unable  to  appeal  to  the  people,  the  cabinet  had  to  accept  as 
final  the  decision  of  the  deputies.  Whether  they  were  supporters 
or  opponents  of  the  government,  whether  they  were  loyal  to  it, 
betrayed  it,  or  destroyed  it,  the  deputies  sat  securely  in  their 
seats  until  their  mandate  expired.  The  weapon  which  British 
ministers  could  use  against  their  avowed  opponents  and  their 
disloyal  supporters  was  denied  to  the  French.  In  the  absence  of 
snap  dissolutions  general  elections  served  only  to  renew  the 
membership  of  the  chamber.  They  did  not  decide  questions  of 
policy  or  allow  the  electorate  to  arbitrate  between  government 
and  opposition,  thus  encouraging  the  development  of  a  two- 
party  system  based  on  a  conflict  about  issues  or  on  the  rivalry  of 
'ins'  and  'outs'.  On  the  other  hand,  the  free  use  of  the  power  to 
dissolve  would  not  necessarily  have  changed  the  party  system 
or  the  relations  between  the  cabinet  and  the  parliament.  The 
frequent  dissolutions  from  18 15  to  1848  had  not  prevented 
groups  being  loose  and  cabinets  unstable.  Other  countries  with- 
out frequent  dissolutions  have  had  well-disciplined  parties  and 
stable  cabinets. 

Thus  deputies  were  the  agents  of  the  electorate,  appointed  to 
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serve  a  fixed  term  during  which  they  would  not  be  dismissed. 
Within  the  framework  of  the  constitution  the  chamber  enjoyed 
as  much  freedom  as  the  electorate  from  which  it  emanated.  Its 
members  were  free  to  sustain  cabinets  and  destroy  them,  to 
apply  policies  and  revoke  them:  to  unite  and  divide  on  men  and 
measures  alike. 

Electoral    Systems    and    Party    Systems:    the    Case 
AGAINST  France 

It  has  been  widely  held  that  the  extent  and  manner  of  their 
use  of  this  freedom  depended  largely  on  the  electoral  system. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  character  of  a  chamber  depends 
largely  on  the  method  by  which  it  has  been  elected;  a  number 
of  countries  which  have  had  long  periods  of  free  government 
under  a  settled  constitution  have  provided  evidence  for  several 
generalizations  about  the  relations  between  electoral  systems 
and  party  systems;  it  has  thus  become  a  commonplace  to  attri- 
bute the  variety  and  indiscipline  of  French  parties  to  the  elec- 
toral systems  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Republics.  Those  systems 
have  had  one  feature  in  common:  they  have  given  small  fac- 
tions an  effective  chance  of  winning  seats.  French  experience 
has  been  contrasted  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States:  in  both  countries  single-member  constituencies  with  a 
single  ballot  at  which  the  leading  candidate  is  elected  have 
prevailed  and  in  both  countries  there  is  an  overwhelming  ten- 
dency towards  a  system  of  two  parties.  With  the  Anglo-American 
electoral  system,  it  has  been  argued,  France  could  have  had  a 
two-party  system;  with  a  two-party  system  would  have  come 
cabinet  stability;  with  stable  cabinets  applying  the  clear  poUcies 
of  responsible  major  parties  parliamentary  government  and 
the  Republic  would  have  enjoyed  an  authority  and  a  prestige 
that  they  have  tended  to  lack.  This  is  the  case  against  French 
electoral  systems.  It  can  be  refuted. 

Electoral  Systems  and  Party  Systems:  the  Case 
FOR  France 

First,  the  case  against  France  misinterprets  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  systems  of  two  parties  (or  two  blocs  of  parties)  pre- 
vailing in  Anglo-Saxon  states.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
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fully  the  electoral  experience  of  all  those  countries,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  indicate  briefly  why  this  part  of  the  case  against 
France  is  wrong.  In  the  British  countries  with  parliamentary 
government  there  is  a  tradition  of  direct  relations  between  the 
cabinet  and  the  electors:  the  electorate  is  confronted  with  the 
cabinet  and  its  opponents  and  chooses  between  them;  at  cer- 
tain periods  in  some  of  these  countries  the  use  of  the  royal  power 
to  dissolve  parliament  has  probably  helped  to  crystallize  the 
system  of  government  versus  opposition,  although  in  New  Zea- 
land a  system  of  two  major  parties  has  emerged  from  a  system 
of  unstable  groups  despite  the  rarity  of  snap  dissolutions;  the 
chamber  is  not  considered  free  to  exercise  the  national  sove- 
reignty as  it  pleases;  this  tradition  has  helped  to  prevent  the 
extensive  disintegration  of  parties  even  in  those  countries,  such 
as  Ireland  and  Australia,  that  have  abandoned  the  Anglo- 
American  electoral  system.  In  none  of  the  British  countries  with 
parliamentary  government  has  the  tendency  towards  two  par- 
ties prevailed  all  the  time:  national  and  class  feehngs  produced 
the  Irish  and  Labour  Parties  to  confuse  the  Whig-Tory 
dichotomy  in  Britain;  national  and  class  feelings  have  pro- 
duced a  number  of  parties  in  Canada;  a  three-party  system 
existed  in  Australia  before  the  introduction  of  the  alternative 
vote  and  proportional  representation;  in  New  Zealand  the 
electoral  system  has  not  prevented  the  rise  of  new  parties  from 
time  to  time;  in  South  Africa  a  series  of  parties  have  arisen, 
coalesced,  and  disintegrated.  The  traditional  account  of  two  or 
three  great  parties  clearly  separated  on  major  issues  of  policy 
is  belied  by  frequent  overlapping  and  confusion;  it  is  even  less 
true  of  the  major  parties  in  Canada  than  of  those  in  the  other 
British  countries.  In  the  United  States  the  two-party  system  has 
tended  to  be  the  facade  for  factionalism  and  indiscipline. 

Second,  the  electoral  systems  which  France  has  used  have 
been  used  elsewhere  and  have  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
multiplicity  of  undisciplined  factions.  Belgium  employed  multi- 
member constituencies  with  a  second  ballot  until  1899;  she  had 
only  three  parties.  Australia  has  used  a  variant  of  the  second 
ballot  (namely,  the  alternative  vote  at  the  sole  ballot)  in  single- 
and  multi-member  constituencies  and  has  had  only  three  par- 
ties. In  the  Scandinavian  countries  list  systems  of  proportional 
representation  similar  to  the  system  used  in  France  in  1 945  and 
1946  have  been  used  for  almost  forty  years;  each  country  has 
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normally  had  four  well-disciplined  parties  and  cabinets  have 
been  stable. 

One  of  the  impHcations  of  what  has  been  said  about  these 
two  errors  in  the  case  against  France  is  that  a  country's  party 
system  is  determined  far  more  by  its  political  institutions  and 
traditions  in  general  and  by  the  social  factors  affecting  its 
politics  than  by  the  electoral  system.  The  case  against  France 
involves  a  third  error  in  that  it  neglects  the  age  and  depth  of 
the  divisions  between  Frenchmen.  These  divisions  are  such  that 
the  introduction  of  the  Anglo-American  system  would  probably 
have  hardly  any  effect  on  the  party  system  and  its  consequences. 
That  this  is  so  can  be  seen  from  a  survey  of  the  period  since 
1789. 

Parties  and  Electoral  Systems,  1789-1870 

From  the  first  meetings  of  the  States  General  in  1789  a  multi- 
party system  emerged.  Under  the  monarchy  and  the  First 
Republic  until  1799,  and  throughout  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy from  1815  to  1848,  every  parliament  had  a  number  of 
ill-defined  factions.  Only  in  the  intervening  period,  under 
Napoleon,  were  the  groups  eliminated  with  the  suppression  of 
freedom.  The  divisions  between  the  factions  were  primarily 
upon  questions  of  the  political  structure — the  monarchy  of  the 
elder  Bourbons  with  absolute  or  parliamentary  government, 
the  monarchy  of  the  younger  Orleanist  branch  with  parlia- 
mentary government,  caesarism  in  the  form  of  Bonapartism,  a 
conservative  or  radical  Republic,  the  extent  of  the  electorate, 
the  amount  of  liberty,  and  the  place  of  the  Church.  To  almost 
every  possible  solution  of  the  political  problems  there  corre- 
sponded at  least  one  faction  and  sometimes  two  or  more  divided 
on  questions  of  personalities  and  tactics. 

Too  little  is  known  of  how  elections  were  fought  and  of  what 
exactly  took  place  in  the  constituencies  for  much  that  is  useful 
to  be  said  here  about  the  effect  of  the  voting  system  in  those 
fifty  years.  Normally  each  seat  had  to  be  won  by  a  candidate 
with  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast;  at  different  times 
the  law  made  provision  for  two  and  even  for  three  ballots.  The 
system  of  exhaustive  ballots  might  be  thought  to  encourage  the 
multiplication  of  factions:  at  the  first  ballots  the  voters  could 
support  whom  they  liked  and  at  the  final  one  they  could  sup- 
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port  the  candidate  most  likely  to  be  able  to  defeat  the  man  they 
most  disliked.  During  at  least  one  period  this  did  not  happen. 
Under  the  July  Monarchy  (1830-48)  there  were  usually  only 
two  candidates  for  each  seat  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
seats  were  won  at  the  first  ballot,  and  the  system  was  therefore 
in  eflfect  the  Anglo-American  one.  Yet  during  these  eighteen 
years  factions  were  numerous,  unstable,  and  ill-disciplined. 

Throughout  the  period  1 789-1848  the  suffrage  was  restricted 
— deputies  were  elected  either  by  the  delegates  of  the  rank- 
and-file  voters  or  by  a  small  electorate  with  a  high  property 
qualification  such  as  Britain  had  until  1867.  In  Britain  a  re- 
stricted suflfrage  was  accompanied  most  of  the  time  by  a  group 
system  of  which  the  true  nature  was  most  obvious  before  1 784 
and  between  1827  and  1868.  Not  until  the  gradual  advent  of 
a  mass  electorate  in  1867  and  1885  was  the  British  group  system 
transformed  into  a  system  of  two  major  parties,  with  important 
complications  due  to  the  Irish  before  19 18,  the  Liberal  Unionists 
from  1885  to  1895,  Labour  from  1900  to  191 8,  and  the  splits 
in  the  Liberal  Party  since  19 16.  In  France  the  advent  of  a  mass 
electorate  in  1848  was  not  accompanied  by  a  like  simplifica- 
tion. 

In  France,  the  transition  from  a  restricted  electorate  to  a 
mass  one  was  too  abrupt.  In  February  1848  there  were  fewer 
than  250,000  electors;  in  March  there  were  over  8,000,000,  and 
by  1849,  when  the  registration  authorities  had  had  time  to 
work,  there  were  almost  10,000,000.  The  transition  was  un- 
prepared. There  were  no  organizations  ready  to  cope  with  it 
and  it  had  been  the  work  not  of  the  factions  that  had  operated 
the  existing  political  system  but  of  their  opponents.  The  tran- 
sition was  inopportune.  It  came  at  a  moment  when  the  problem 
of  the  political  system  had  not  been  solved  (and  had,  indeed, 
been  brought  to  the  fore  by  the  collapse  of  the  July  Monarchy) 
and  when  the  problem  of  social  cleavage  was  becoming  serious. 
The  industrial  developments  of  the  previous  thirty  years  had 
produced  a  proletariat;  the  rising  of  the  Paris  workers  in  June 
1848  recalled  the  worst  riots  of  the  great  Revolution;  moreover, 
while  those  had  been  mainly  political  in  character  these  were 
as  much  social  as  political.  Eventually  they  proved  to  be  the 
chief  cause  of  Louis  Napoleon's  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Republic  in  December  1 848,  of  the  conservative  victory  in  the 
parliamentary  election  of  1 849,  of  the  new  Assembly's  attempt 
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to  disfranchise  the  workers  in  1850,  and  of  Napoleon's  coup 
d'etat  in  1851.  Finally,  the  first  experiment  in  free  direct  man- 
hood suffrage  was  too  short:  the  coup  d'etat  saved  the  electorate 
of  10,000,000  from  being  reduced  to  7,000,000  by  the  conserva- 
tives' law  of  1850,  but  it  destroyed  real  freedom  of  election  for 
over  nineteen  years. 

Parties  and  Electoral  Systems,  1870-1940 

When  freedom  was  restored  in  1870  the  poHtical  and  social 
problems  of  the  Second  Republic  were  restored  also — and  they 
were  more  complicated  than  they  had  been  earlier.  The  natural 
consequence  of  the  cross-pattern  of  political  and  social  problems 
was  a  cross-pattern  of  parliamentary  groups,  some  transient  and 
others  permanent,  their  longevity  depending  on  the  problems 
which  crystallized  them  and  the  solutions  they  proposed.  Thus 
the  groups  which  operated  the  parliaments  of  the  Third  Repub- 
lic preceded  the  electoral  systems  of  the  regime  which  they  dis- 
credited. 

Yet  if  they  did  not  owe  their  existence  to  those  systems  per- 
haps the  groups  owed  their  survival  to  them.  Perhaps  the  Anglo- 
American  system  would  have  caused  the  many  factions  to 
coalesce  into  a  few  great  parties.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
tell  what  voters,  candidates,  and  deputies  would  have  done  if 
the  system  they  were  working  had  been  a  different  one.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  note  that  the  first  years  of  the  Third 
Republic,  like  the  whole  of  the  July  Monarchy,  saw  the  elec- 
toral system  working  in  practice  like  the  Anglo-American 
system.  The  emergency  election  of  187 1  was  held  in  multi- 
member constituencies  in  which  the  candidates  leading  at  the 
sole  ballot  were  declared  elected.  The  second  ballot  was  restored 
in  1873  ^^^  single-member  constituencies  in  1875.  A  second 
ballot  was  needed  for  only  one-fifth  of  the  seats  in  1876,  for  less 
than  one-twentieth  in  1877,  and  for  only  one-tenth  in  1881. 

In  1877  the  snap  dissolution  led  to  an  election  at  which  each 
of  the  two  great  camps  of  Conservatives  and  Republicans  ralhed 
its  forces  to  fight  on  a  single  issue — the  maintenance  or  defeat 
of  the  Conservative  government.  In  most  constituencies  there 
were  only  two  candidates :  the  outgoing  deputy  of  either  camp, 
regardless  of  his  position  within  that  camp,  and  a  candidate 
from  the  other  camp  belonging  to  whatever  faction  seemed  to 
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have  the  best  chance  of  winning  the  seat.  This  election  showed 
quite  clearly  that  the  Anglo-American  system  would  not  be 
incompatible  with  the  survival  of  the  groups.  The  procedure 
adopted  by  all  the  Republican  groups  acting  together  in  1877 
could  have  been  adopted  by  different  alHances  of  them  in  later 
years.  Factions  with  some  views  in  common  could  have  made 
bargains  by  which  some  seats  would  have  been  contested  by 
one  faction  and  others  by  another.  In  each  constituency  there 
would  have  been  either  a  straight  fight  or  else  a  contest  between 
only  three  or  four  factions  of  different  general  tendencies,  but 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  and  in  the  chamber  after  the  election 
there  would  be  a  multi-party  system.  This  is  what  happened  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  later  elections  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Some  factions  would  contest  most  seats  and  others  only  a  few. 
Thus  at  the  election  of  1898  the  moderate  Republicans  sustain- 
ing the  government  of  the  day  (themselves  divided  into  several 
groups)  contested  most  of  the  seats,  the  Radicals  just  under 
half,  the  Socialist  Radicals  one-quarter,  the  Socialists  just  under 
half,  the  monarchists  who  had  rallied  to  the  Repubhc  one-sixth, 
and  the  monarchists  one-third.  In  the  average  constituency 
there  were  three  candidates. 

When  in  1932  the  parties  of  the  Right  got  the  chamber  to 
pass  a  bill  abolishing  the  second  ballot  and  thus  establishing  the 
Anglo-American  system,  they  intended  to  make  before  the  sole 
ballot  the  sort  of  arrangements  that  in  1877  (and  to  some  extent 
in  later  years)  had  been  made  before  the  first  ballot  and  that 
had  always  been  made  in  the  interval  between  the  two  ballots. 
In  1932  few  sponsors  of  the  change  expected  that  a  two-party 
system  would  emerge;  they  expected  instead  that  an  intimate 
electoral  alliance  between  certain  factions  would  be  the  prelude 
to  a  durable  parliamentary  alliance  between  the  deputies  of 
those  factions.  The  Senate  rejected  the  bill  and  the  experiment 
was  never  made.  But  French  experience  of  electoral  and  parlia- 
mentary alliances  hardly  suggests  that  it  would  have  succeeded. 
In  1924  the  Radicals  and  Socialists,  united  in  the  Cartel  des 
Gauches,  won  a  large  majority  but  by  1926  their  parliamentary 
alliance  was  disrupted  and  half  the  Radicals  were  working 
with  the  Right  in  support  of  Poincare's  financial  policy; 
fighting  separately — and  often  against  each  other — the  parties 
of  the  Centre  and  the  Right  won  a  large  'poincariste'  majority 
in  1928  but  most  of  the  -Radicals  soon  moved  back  towards 
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the  Left;  in  1932  the  Radicals  and  Socialists,  together  with 
some  minor  allies,  won  a  precarious  majority  which  soon  dis- 
solved; in  1936  the  parties  of  the  Left,  enthusiastically  united 
in  the  People's  Front,  won  a  large  majority,  but  by  1937  the 
alliance  was  crumbling  and  by  1938  it  was  ended;  in  June  1951 
the  parties  of  the  centre  won  an  electoral  victory,  but  by  August 
their  alliance  was  crumbling  in  parliament  and  in  1952  it  was 
disrupted.  The  history  of  these  latter-day  alliances  only  repeated 
that  of  earlier  ones.  The  unity  of  the  Republicans  in  1877  was 
chiefly  a  negative  one  directed  against  the  Conservatives;  it 
passed  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  the  Republic  but  its 
divisions  on  other  issues  were  serious.  The  only  period  of  pro- 
longed unity  was  from  1899  to  1909,  when  the  Repubhcans 
rallied  anew  in  defence  of  the  regime  and  in  an  assault  on  the 
two  Conservative  strongholds — the  Army  and  the  Church.  That 
struggle  was  prolonged  and  simple.  These  two  qualities  enabled 
the  alliance  to  survive,  but  it  crumbled  as  soon  as  its  decisive 
victory  had  been  won  and  it  did  not  produce  a  great  progressive 
party.  Later,  the  overwhelming  victory  of  the  anti-socialists  in 
19 1 9  did  not  help  to  produce  a  strong  conservative  party. 

Thus  even  if  the  second-ballot  system  had  been  replaced  by 
the  Anglo-American  system  it  would  probably  not  have 
affected  the  party  system  very  much.  Indeed,  the  elections  after 
1 88 1  suggest  that  it  would  have  been  completely  countered  by 
the  increasing  seriousness  of  the  divisions  within  the  electorate. 
At  these  later  elections  more  candidates  appeared  and  secured 
enough  support  to  make  more  second  ballots  necessary.  In  1885 
second  ballots  were  needed  for  almost  half  the  seats;  from  1889 
to  19 14,  both  years  being  included,  the  number  of  seats  for 
which  a  second  ballot  was  needed  varied  between  one-quarter 
and  two-fifths.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  balance  of 
social  forces  in  French  politics  was  changing.  The  last  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  rise  of  the  lower  middle  classes. 
During  the  eighteen-seventies  politics  had  been  dominated  by 
the  heirs  of  the  aristocracy,  gentry,  and  plutocracy  of  the  ancien 
regime  and  the  constitutional  monarchy;  for  the  rest  of  the  cen- 
tury many  of  the  leaders  came  from  the  more  prosperous  sec- 
tions of  the  middle  classes;  but  the  chamber  elected  in  1902 
was  dominated  by  the  little  men — the  lower  middle  classes 
symbolized  by  Combes,  leader  of  the  most  long-lived  cabinet 
of  the  Republic,  and  Clemenceau,  his  ultimate  successor.  Yet 
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already  the  working  class  was  renewing  the  demands  for  con- 
sideration which  had  almost  lapsed  for  over  twenty  years  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871.  In  these  years 
also  Conservatism  developed  new  forms:  the  adventurism  of 
Boulanger,  the  authoritarianism  of  the  Action  Frangaise,  and 
the  nationalistic  leagues  that  were  the  precursors  to  the  fascist 
organizations  of  the  inter- war  years.  After  the  Great  War  class 
conflict,  the  national  finances,  economic  development,  and 
foreign  policy  caused  deep  cleavages;  the  old  issues,  such  as 
clericalism  and  the  regime,  survived  to  complicate  the  new 
divisions.  When  the  second  ballot  was  revived  after  having  been 
abandoned  for  two  general  elections,  it  was  used  more  fully  than 
ever  before;  second  ballots  were  needed  for  seven-tenths  of  the 
seats  in  1928  and  1936  and  for  three-fifths  in  1932.  Compromise 
candidates  could  less  easily  be  found;  electors  and  politicians 
were  becoming  more  intransigent. 

Elections,  Parties  and  Cabinets,  i 870-1 940 

The  increasingly  serious  divisions  which  in  elections  led  to 
the  greater  need  for  second  ballots  caused  in  parliament  a 
greater  instability  of  cabinets.  From  1871  to  1898  there  were 
thirty-nine  cabinets,  whose  average  duration  was  eight  months. 
From  1898  to  19 10  there  were  ten  increasingly  left-wing  cabinets 
which  dealt  with  the  Dreyfus  Case,  the  Army,  and  the  Church, 
and  of  which  the  average  life  was  fifteen  months;  three  of  them 
lasted  for  almost  three  years  each.  From  19 10  to  191 7  came  a 
period  of  renewed  instability,  with  fifteen  cabinets  of  an  average 
duration  of  six  months.  From  191 7  to  1924  France  was  governed 
by  the  coalition  of  the  parties  of  the  Right,  the  Centre,  and  (to 
some  extent)  the  moderate  Left  that  won  the  war  and  made  the 
peace :  in  these  six  and  a  half  years  there  were  seven  cabinets 
with  an  average  life  of  eleven  months.  By  1924  that  alliance  had 
been  broken,  although  it  was  to  reappear  in  diflferent  forms  in 
1926-8,  1934-6,  and  1938-40.  From  1924  to  1940  there  were 
thirty-seven  cabinets,  with  an  average  life  of  five  months. 

These  last  sixteen  years  of  the  Third  Republic  are  the  period 
in  which  one  connection  between  the  electoral  system  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  instability  of  groups  and  cabinets  on  the 
other  is  closest.  The  Radicals,  and  some  other  groups  between 
the  Communists  and  Socialists  on  the  Left  and  the  various  fac- 
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tions  on  the  Right,  played  a  part  that  their  critics  have  called 
disruptive  and  their  supporters  moderating.  By  1924  the  Radi- 
cals had  broken  their  war  and  post-war  alliance  with  the  parties 
further  to  the  Right  and  had  resumed  their  traditional  place  on 
the  Left.  But  they  had  taken  that  place  when  the  issues  of  the 
day  had  been  political,  not  economic  and  social  as  they  now 
were.  The  Radicals  and  their  supporters,  chiefly  local  profes- 
sional men,  small  businessmen,  artisans,  and  peasants,  were  still 
on  the  Left  politically,  but  on  economic  issues,  above  all  on 
issues  concerning  the  value  of  the  currency  and  the  solvency  of 
the  State,  their  place  was  further  to  the  Right.  When  electoral 
alliances  were  being  made,  and  the  battle-cry  of  'no  enemies 
on  the  Left'  was  to  be  heard,  then  the  Radicals  worked  with  the 
Socialists  and  the  splinter  groups  of  the  Left  and  even  with  the 
Communists.  When  budgets  had  to  be  balanced,  the  franc  saved, 
and  reforms  digested  and  paid  for,  then  the  Radicals  moved  to 
the  Right.  As  a  result,  although  the  Left  won  the  elections  of 
1924,  1932,  and  1936,  and  although  each  of  the  ensuing  cham- 
bers started  its  life  with  a  left-wing  majority,  within  two  years 
of  each  election  that  majority  was  disrupted,  in  1926,  1934,  and 
1938  by  financial  and  economic  issues,  comphcated  in  1934 
by  scandals  that  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Left  and  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  chamber  of  1928  the  Radicals  at  first 
worked  with  the  Right  in  defence  of  the  franc,  but  this 
alliance  with  reaction  was  uncongenial  and  did  not  long  re- 
main complete. 

The  Radicals  and  the  other  central  groups  whose  movements 
dislocated  one  majority  after  another  owed  many  of  their  seats 
to  second-ballot  bargains,  tacit  or  explicit,  between  candidates 
and  voters  of  the  Right-Centre  and  the  Left-Centre.  If  the  first 
ballot  showed  that  a  candidate  markedly  on  the  Right  was  likely 
to  win,  the  candidates  of  the  Left,  particularly  the  more  right- 
wing  of  the  Radicals  and  similar  groups,  might  withdraw  and 
urge  their  supporters  to  vote  at  the  second  ballot  for  a  candidate 
of  the  moderate  Right  so  as  to  thwart  the  extreme  Right. 
Similarly,  if  the  first  ballot  showed  that  a  Socialist  or  Communist 
was  likely  to  win,  the  candidates  of  the  Right,  particularly  of 
the  moderate  Right,  might  withdraw  and  urge  their  supporters 
to  vote  at  the  second  ballot  for  an  official  or  dissident  Radical. 
The  successful  candidate  would  owe  his  seat  to  a  mixture  of 
genuine  and  reluctant  supporters.  Their  loyalties  were  uncer- 
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tain;  his  obligations  were  mutually  conflicting.  (For  examples 
of  how  the  second  ballot  worked,  see  below,  pp.  86-90.) 

Thus  in  the  last  years  of  the  Third  Republic  the  electoral 
system  may  have  acted  as  a  disruptive  force,  although  by  sub- 
jecting deputies  to  conflicting  pressures  it  probably  helped  to 
make  the  chamber  as  a  whole  more  pliable  so  that  parliamen- 
tary government  remained  possible  even  although  really  stable 
and  authoritative  governments  became  rare.  Moreover,  it  was 
not  the  only  disruptive  force,  it  was  not  the  chief  one,  and  it  was 
not  the  oldest  one.  It  merely  allowed  free  play  to  the  factions 
produced  by  the  complexity  of  the  nation's  problems  and  the 
depth  of  its  divisions. 

Parties  and  Electoral  Systems  since  1945 

Since  the  Liberation,  France  has  experimented  with  propor- 
tional representation.  The  general  elections  of  1945  and  1946 
were  held  with  a  straightforward  list  system  of  proportional 
representation.  In  1951  the  system  was  greatly  modified  so  as 
to  favour  certain  parties  and  this  distorted  system  was  used 
again  in  1956.  During  this  decade  cabinets  have  continued  to 
be  unstable:  from  1945  to  1951  there  were  twelve  cabinets  with 
an  average  life  of  five  months  and  from  1 95 1  to  1 956  there  were 
seven  cabinets  with  an  average  life  of  seven  months.  The  in- 
transigence of  the  parties  and  of  the  factions  within  certain 
parties  has  increased. 

All  this  has  been  due  largely  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
needing  solution:  the  state  of  the  finances,  economic  and  social 
change,  the  reconstitution  of  the  empire,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe.  It  has  been  due  partly  to  the  existence  of  strong 
forces  either  doubtfully  loyal  to  parliamentary  government  or 
openly  hostile  to  it:  the  Communists  since  1945  and  the  R.P.F. 
from  its  formation  in  1947  to  its  disintegration  in  1953;  by  1956 
the  Poujadists  had  emerged  as  a  new  menace.  Since  the  Com- 
munists were  expelled  from  the  government  just  after  General 
de  Gaulle  had  formed  the  R.P.F.  the  centre  parties  have  had 
considerable  difficulty:  a  concession  to  the  working  class  has 
made  first  the  R.P.F.  and  then  the  Poujadists  more  attractive 
to  the  middle  classes  and  a  concession  to  the  middle  classes  has 
strengthened  the  workers'  attachment  to  the  Communists.  The 
parties  of  the  new  and  enlarged  centre,  stretching  first  from  the 
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moderate  conservatives  to  the  Socialists,  and  then  from  the 
ex-GaulHsts  to  the  SociaHsts,  have  at  times  reaUzed  the  need  to 
work  together  but  have  more  often  reaHzed  the  need  to  satisfy 
their  own  supporters  lest  they  should  be  outbid  by  either  their 
associates  or  their  opponents. 

The  instability  and  intransigence  have  been  due  partly  to 
the  political  inheritance  from  the  Third  RepubHc.  The  lack  of 
large  parties  or  stable  coalitions  of  smaller  parties  has  meant 
that  individual  politicians  and  the  groups  have  been  unable  to 
produce  and  apply  fairly  precise  electoral  programmes  and  to 
receive  the  rewards  or  penalties  for  shouldering  the  full  re- 
sponsibilities of  power.  Instead  they  have  appealed  to  broad 
vague  principles  and  to  narrow  sectional  or  local  interests.  As  a 
result  there  has  been  no  strong  and  continuous  pressure  towards 
large  parties  or  stable  coalitions;  in  other  words,  the  process  that 
has  lasted  so  long  has  acquired  its  own  momentum  and  has  become 
too  powerful  to  be  reversed  within  the  present  political  system. 

As  before  the  war,  so  since  it,  the  electoral  system  has  been 
blamed  for  many  of  the  evils  of  French  politics.  The  form  of  pro- 
portional representation  used  in  1945  and  June  1946  was  a 
rigid  variant  of  the  list  system.  Instead  of  voting  for  individual 
candidates,  as  in  the  system  of  proportional  representation  by 
the  single  transferable  vote,  electors  voted  for  lists  of  candidates 
presented  by  the  parties;  in  each  constituency  the  seats  a  party 
won  were  allotted  to  its  candidates  in  turn,  starting  with  the 
one  named  first  on  its  list  and  proceeding  downwards  in  order 
of  presentation:  in  November  1946  an  elector  could  indicate 
his  preferences  for  any  of  the  candidates  of  the  list  for  which  he 
was  voting,  but  in  allocating  a  list's  seats  to  its  candidates  the 
election  officials  were  to  take  note  of  preferences  only  if  half  the 
list's  voters  had  altered  their  ballot-papers;  since  this  condition 
was  fulfilled  nowhere,  the  change  was  ineffective.  As  a  result, 
in  each  constituency  a  candidate's  chances  of  election  depended 
on  the  size  of  his  party's  share  of  the  votes  and  his  own  place  on 
its  list.  Although  at  each  of  the  three  general  elections  of  1945 
and  1946  some  parties  gained  votes  and  others  lost  them,  the 
changes  in  individual  constituencies  were  rarely  drastic.  This 
meant  that  the  candidates  who  led  the  lists  of  the  larger  parties 
were  sure  of  election.  The  party  lists  were  compiled  by  the 
departmental  organizations  with  differing  amounts  of  guidance 
and  control  by  the  national  headquarters.  To  secure  a  good 
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place  a  serving  deputy  did  well  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  local 
militants  by  showing  his  devotion  to  the  party's  chief  principles 
and  policies — which  might  be  shibboleths  irrelevant  to  current 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  to  win  a  seat  a  candidate  had  to 
satisfy  the  electors  who  might  be  less  intransigent  than  the  mili- 
tants on  general  issues  but  more  intransigent  than  the  militants 
on  issues  affecting  sectional  and  local  interests.  Some  pressures 
might  cancel  each  other  and  others  reinforce  each  other;  some 
might  cause  the  deputies  and  groups  to  become  more  demand- 
ing and  unyielding  and  others  might  cause  them  to  become 
pliable  and  accommodating. 

Thus  the  role  of  the  electoral  system  was  an  ambiguous  one, 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  system  was  an  important  cause 
of  the  increase  in  intransigence  and  instability,  which  was 
caused  more  by  the  gravity  of  the  problems  facing  France,  the 
divisions  of  the  electorate,  and  the  political  inheritance  of  the 
Third  Republic. 

Moreover  the  traditions  of  parliamentary  government  in 
France  and  the  situation  in  which  the  country  found  itself 
modified  intransigence  and  instability  alike.  If  all  were  obdurate 
none  could  be  satisfied  even  in  part  for  no  positive  majority 
would  ever  emerge.  Necessity  led  to  compromise.  Except  for 
the  Communists  the  groups  became  more  flexible;  and  disci- 
pline became  less  strict,  except  for  the  Communists,  Socialists, 
and  M.R.P.  From  November  1945  to  May  1947  governments 
rested  on  the  triple  alliance  of  Communists,  Socialists,  and 
M.R.P.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Communists  then  meant  that 
cabinets  could  be  formed  only  with  the  aid  of  the  Radicals  and 
groups  further  to  the  Right.  The  members  of  these  groups  had 
enjoyed  much  freedom  even  in  the  heyday  of  party  discipline. 
The  need  to  compromise  with  the  Socialists  and  M.R.P.  meant 
that  their  discipline  had  to  be  relaxed  further  if  their  formal 
unity  was  to  be  preserved.  Similarly,  co-operation  with  these 
parties  made  it  necessary  for  the  Socialists  and  M.R.P.  either  to 
relax  their  own  discipline  or  else  to  adjust  their  tactics  so  that 
no  wing  of  either  party  was  disregarded  too  much.  The  need 
for  compromise  and  the  existence  within  each  party  of  different 
views  on  specific  issues  meant  that  the  period  of  party  tyranny 
was  over  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  begun.  The  same  change  was 
to  occur  with  the  R.P.F.  in  the  two  years  after  the  election  of 
1951- 
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The  system  of  proportional  representation  with  rigid  lists 
proved  unsuitable.  The  necessities  and  traditions  of  parliamen- 
tary government  in  France  prevented  the  groups  from  being  as 
disciplined  as  the  system  implied  that  they  should  be.  If  the 
deputy  was  to  regain  much  of  his  freedom,  why  should  not  the 
elector  regain  his?  The  centre  parties  agreed  to  restore  his  right 
to  vote  for  the  man  as  well  as  the  party  of  his  choice — illusory 
though  that  right  had  often  been. 

At  the  same  time  more  important  changes  were  made.  The 
survival  of  parliamentary  government  had  come  to  be  threat- 
ened by  two  forces.  On  the  extreme  Left  were  the  Communists: 
the  coup  d'etat  in  Czechoslovakia  had  shown  how  dangerous 
Communists  could  be  inside  governments,  but  their  strength 
in  the  French  electorate  and  Assembly  made  them  a  menace 
to  any  cabinet  they  opposed.  On  the  extreme  Right  was  the 
R.P.F.,  which  General  de  Gaulle  had  formed  to  further  his 
programme  of  replacing  the  weak  parliamentary  cabinets  by  a 
strong  presidential  executive  directly  dependent  on  the  elec- 
torate and  of  rallying  support  for  the  regeneration  of  France 
under  his  leadership.  By  1949  it  seemed  probable  that  at  the 
election  of  1951  the  parties  favourable  to  the  existing  parha- 
mentary  system  would  either  win  fewer  votes  than  Communists 
and  Gaullists  combined  or  else  just  scrape  a  bare  majority.  In 
the  first  case  they  would  certainly  have  a  minority  of  seats;  in 
the  second  they  would  probably  have  a  minority  of  seats,  for 
the  electoral  system  slightly  favoured  the  larger  parties  in  each 
constituency  and  it  was  expected  that  in  most  constituencies  the 
larger  parties  would  be  the  Communists  and  R.P.F.  Since  they 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  the  centre 
parties,  if  they  had  a  majority  of  seats  they  could  wreck  free 
government  as  the  Communists  and  Nazis  had  wrecked  it  in 
Germany  twenty  years  earlier;  the  R.P.F.  was  not  a  fascist 
movement,  despite  the  propaganda  of  the  Left  and  the  dubious 
record  of  some  of  its  own  supporters,  but  its  hostility  to  the 
'sterile  games'  of  the  parliamentary  politicians  might  cause  it 
to  wreck  free  government  in  its  search  for  presidential  govern- 
ment. To  save  the  parliamentary  system,  and  perhaps  freedom 
itself,  the  centre  parties  were  prepared  to  abandon  the  electoral 
system.  Yet  any  change  would  affect  not  only  the  balance  be- 
tween the  Centre  and  the  extremes  but  also  the  balance  be- 
tween the  various  parties  of  the  Centre.  The  search  for  a  new 
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system  was  therefore  long  and  difficult.  It  ended  in  the  retention 
of  the  system  of  1 946  modified  by  provisions  designed  to  enable 
the  centre  parties  to  gain  extra  seats,  to  allow  electors  rather 
more  freedom  to  choose  between  candidates,  and  to  favour  the 
development  of  national  party  organizations  (see  pp.  11 3-1 20). 
The  election  showed  the  first  provisions  to  be  very  eflfective,  and 
the  second  and  third  to  be  unsuccessful. 

The  system  of  1951  was  too  hazardous  to  be  permanent. 
Moreover,  although  it  had  reduced  the  Gaullists'  and  the  Com- 
munists' share  of  the  seats  it  had  not  produced  the  intimate  and 
durable  alliance  between  the  centre  parties  that  had  also  been 
desired.  Therefore  the  search  for  a  satisfactory  system  was  re- 
newed. Other  issues  came  to  the  fore,  and  it  was  not  until  1955 
that  a  real  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  change.  At  any  time  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  the  parties  to  reach  agreement  on 
a  system  that  would  give  electors  an  adequate  freedom  of  choice 
between  men  as  well  as  between  parties,  aid  the  development 
of  homogeneous  and  responsible  parties,  promote  stable  govern- 
mental coalitions,  preserve  the  Republic  from  extremists,  and 
appear  to  the  suspicious  electorate  free  from  the  danger  of 
falsification  by  the  election  officials.  No  party  sought  all  these 
features,  but  each  sought  some.  Furthermore,  each  sought  a 
system  that  neither  at  the  forthcoming  election  nor  in  the  long 
run  would  seriously  prejudice  its  own  chances  of  retaining  the 
seats  it  already  had  and  gaining  new  ones.  Eventually  the 
struggle  for  electoral  reform  became  part  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Right-Centre  led  by  M.  Faure  and  the  Left-Centre 
led  by  M.  Mendes-France.  That  struggle  led  to  a  crisis  in  which 
M.  Faure's  cabinet  decided  to  exercise  its  constitutional  right 
to  dissolve  the  Assembly  and  have  an  election  under  the  system 
of  1 95 1 ;  perhaps  it  was  influenced  by  the  fear  of  seeing  enacted 
a  new  system  unfavourable  to  its  supporters.  In  the  new  cham- 
ber the  search  for  a  satisfactory  electoral  system  began  again;  it 
was  completed  only  after  the  fall  of  the  Fourth  Republic  itself 
in  1958  (see  Chapter  VI). 

Conclusion 

Like  the  elections  of  the  Third  Republic,  those  of  the  Fourth 
all  showed  the  disadvantages  of  the  different  systems  more 
effectively  than  their  advantages.  This  very  fact  suggests  that 
the  importance  of  the  electoral  system  has  been  exaggerated 
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in  France  since  1870.  Changes  may  often  have  prevented  one 
camp  or  faction  from  being  defeated,  or  converted  what  would 
have  been  a  modest  victory  into  a  triumph.  In  terms  of  the 
short  run  Gambetta's  beHef  in  the  vital  importance  of  the 
electoral  system  is  justified.  Yet  these  changes  have  neither 
affected  the  number  and  depth  of  the  national  cleavages  nor 
allowed  any  system  to  be  applied  long  enough  to  enable  it  to 
generate  the  forces  that  might  correct  its  own  excesses.  In  terms 
of  the  long  run  Gambetta  is  wrong.  The  vital  change  was  the 
fall  of  the  Empire:  thenceforth  elections  were  to  be  the  free 
consultation  of  all  adult  male  citizens — eventually  of  all  adult 
citizens.  Most  of  the  later  changes  have  been  of  subsidiary  im- 
portance. Some  of  them  were  either  unnecessary,  or  unsuccess- 
ful, or  both.  Sometimes  a  change  has  made  less  difference  than 
has  been  expected  (such  as  the  changes  of  1875  and  1885). 
Sometimes  a  change  has  been  made  on  account  of  exaggerated 
fears  rather  than  of  a  sound  assessment  of  the  danger  (such  as 
the  change  of  1889).  Sometimes  a  change  has  established  a 
system  worse  than  the  previous  one  (such  as  the  change  of 
19 1 9).  Sometimes  a  change  has  proved  suitable  only  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  (such  as  that  of  1 95 1 ) .  Frequent  changes  have 
done  no  permanent  good.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  helped 
to  bring  the  whole  political  system  into  that  contempt  which  is 
so  widespread  and  important  in  France,  Instability  has  been 
unpopular  in  itself,  and  it  has  appeared  even  more  odious  when 
it  has  been  caused  by  politicians  making  changes  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  immediate  advantage. 

From  all  the  experiments  of  the  years  since  1870  two  systems 
have  emerged  as  being  capable  of  satisfying  the  basic  need  for 
a  system  that  will  prevent  any  faction  from  gaining  a  danger- 
ously excessive  share  of  the  seats.  These  systems  are  the  second- 
ballot  system  in  single-  or  multi-member  constituencies  and  the 
system  of  proportional  representation  used  from  1 945  to  1 95 1 . 
The  first  rarely  gave  each  party  a  share  of  the  seats  proportionate 
to  its  share  of  the  votes,  but  it  did  temper  the  excesses  of  the 
pure  majority  system,  which  might  well  be  fatal  if  applied  in 
France  where  extremist  parties  have  often  been  strong  and  the 
forces  of  moderation  have  often  been  weakened  by  their  divi- 
sions; moreover,  it  gave  the  elector  a  chance  to  assess  the  strength 
of  the  parties  before  he  made  his  final  choice  which  then  might 
well  have  been  in  favour  of  moderation.  The  list  system  of 
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proportional  representation  removed  the  inequities  of  the 
second-ballot  system  but  appeared  to  strengthen  the  local  party 
bureaucracies  without  promoting  the  emergence  of  stable  and 
disciplined  national  parties. 

There  is  one  major  alternative  to  straightforward  majority 
voting  that  France  has  not  tried — the  single  transferable  vote 
in  multi-member  constituencies.  Whatever  might  be  the  re- 
sults of  introducing  that  system  into  a  country  with  only  two 
major  parties,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  adoption  in  France 
would  change  the  nature  or  the  number  of  the  parties,  while  it 
would  give  the  elector  an  effective  choice  between  candidates 
as  well  as  between  parties  and  it  would  give  each  party  a  share 
of  the  seats  proportionate  to  its  share  of  the  votes.  Yet  the 
French  advocates  of  proportional  representation  have  tended  to 
neglect  this  system.  They  have  looked  for  a  system  that  would 
produce  assemblies  that  accurately  reflected  the  divisions  of 
the  electorate  and  parties  that  were  stable,  disciplined,  and 
responsible.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  France  an  electoral 
system  can  yield  the  first  result  but  not  the  second.  The  accurate 
reflection  of  the  electorate's  divisions  is  a  matter  of  machinery; 
the  nature  and  number  of  the  parties  depend  on  forces  stronger, 
slower,  and  less  mutable  than  the  electoral  system.  What  that 
system  can  do  is  to  fix  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the 
assembly  reflects  the  divisions  of  the  electorate  and  to  affect 
the  amount  of  confidence  that  the  electors  have  in  the  fairness, 
simphcity,  and  reasonableness  of  the  electoral  process. 
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INDIRECT  ELECTION  AND  LIMITED 
SUFFRAGE,   1789-1848 


Introductory 

The  years  1 789-1848  were  the  age  of  constitutional  experi- 
ment in  France.  The  constitution  underwent  complete  or  sub- 
stantial change  nine  times;  in  1848  a  tenth  change  started  a  new 
era.  The  electoral  system  was  altered  almost  every  time  that  the 
constitution  changed,  and  in  addition  it  was  modified  on  other 
occasions.  Yet  certain  features  persisted  through  these  changes: 
the  indirect  election  of  deputies  until  181 7,  a  modest  property 
qualification  for  electors  until  1799,  a  property  qualification 
for  delegates  in  most  of  the  constitutions  and  laws  providing  for 
them,  and  a  high  property  qualification  for  electors  from  18 17 
to  1848. 

The  Electoral  Law  of  January  1789 

In  1789  Louis  XVI  summoned  the  States  General  to  advise 
his  government  how  to  deal  with  the  national  bankruptcy  and 
general  discontent.  This  body,  which  was  to  convert  itself  into 
the  first  National  Assembly  and  start  the  transformation  of 
France,  was  elected  in  accordance  with  a  system  developed 
mainly  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  not 
used  since  the  previous  States  General  had  met  in  16 14.  Each 
estate  of  the  realm — clergy,  nobility,  and  'third  estate' — had  its 
own  representatives,  their  number  and  distribution  through  the 
country  depending  mainly  on  the  will  of  the  king  and  partly 
on  the  vagaries  of  the  electors,  who  often  returned  more  or 
fewer  deputies  than  they  were  allotted.  In  1789  the  clergy  and 
nobility  were  to  have  300  each  and  the  third  estate  600. 

The  deputies  were  elected  in  constituencies  formed  by  the 
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traditional  administrative  and  judicial  units,  the  baillages  of 
certain  areas  and  the  senechaussees  of  others.  All  the  units 
which  had  been  represented  in  the  States  General  of  1 6 14  were 
to  be  constituencies  in  1789,  and  so  were  some  of  the  areas  not 
represented  then,  the  rest  being  joined  to  units  which  had  been 
represented  then  so  as  to  form  new  mixed  constituencies.  Each 
constituency  had  roughly  as  many  deputies  as  its  share  of  the 
population  warranted.  Out  of  190  constituencies  23  elected 
from  12  to  40  deputies  each  and  the  rest  either  4  or  8  each. 
Half  of  a  constituency's  deputies  were  elected  by  the  third 
estate,  a  quarter  by  the  clergy,  and  a  quarter  by  the  nobility. 
The  clergy  and  the  nobility  had  to  choose  members  of  their  own 
estates  to  represent  them;  the  third  estate  could  choose  freely 
and  in  the  end  eleven  of  its  deputies  were  nobles  (among  them 
Mirabeau)  and  three  were  clergy  (among  them  Sieyes) .  In  each 
constituency  each  estate  elected  its  own  deputies;  nowhere  did 
the  estates  use  their  right  to  join  together  for  the  election. 

In  each  constituency  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  were  elected 
by  an  assembly  composed  of  all  male  nobles  over  the  age  of  25 
years  and  the  adult  male  proxies  (chosen  from  the  nobility)  of 
those  minors  and  women  who  held  estates  which  conferred  the 
status  of  nobility.  The  deputies  of  the  clergy  were  elected  by  an 
assembly  comprising  the  beneficed  clergy  and  the  delegates  of 
the  chapters  and  religious  orders  of  men  and  women.  Men 
belonging  to  certain  categories  of  the  nobility  and  beneficed 
clergy  who  did  not  want  to  attend  the  constituency  assembly 
could  be  represented  by  proxies  belonging  to  their  estates. 

The  deputies  of  the  third  estate  were  elected  by  an  assembly 
formed  in  a  more  compHcated  way.  Its  basis  was  very  near  to 
manhood  suffrage,  since  all  men  who  were  over  the  age  of  25 
years  and  paid  direct  taxes  were  enfranchised  and  most  men 
paid  direct  taxes.  In  each  rural  parish  the  qualified  electors  met 
to  choose  one  delegate  for  the  first  200  households  and  an  extra 
delegate  for  every  subsequent  100.  In  the  towns  there  were 
several  electoral  colleges.  The  members  of  the  traditional  trade 
guilds  elected  one  delegate  for  every  100  members  present;  the 
members  of  the  guilds  of  the  liberal  professions  and  also  the 
greater  merchants  elected  two  delegates  for  every  1 00  members 
present;  the  remaining  qualified  electors  elected  two  delegates 
for  every  100  men  present.  In  the  unmixed  constituencies  these 
delegates  all  met  to  compose  the  constituency  assembly  of  the 
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third  estate  for  electing  the  deputies  who  would  serve  in  the 
States  General.  In  the  mixed  constituencies  the  delegates  of 
each  baillage  and  senechaussee  chose  a  quarter  of  their  number 
to  represent  them  in  the  assembly  of  the  constituency;  this  fur- 
ther stage  was  added  because  the  mixed  constituencies  tended 
to  be  populous  and  extensive,  so  that  if  all  their  delegates  met 
to  form  the  constituency  assembly  that  body  would  be  large  and 
many  of  its  members  would  have  to  travel  rather  far. 

All  delegates  were  elected  by  open  oral  voting  and  all  deputies 
by  secret  ballot.  Each  delegate  and  deputy  was  chosen  in  turn 
by  the  appropriate  electors.  For  the  election  of  each  delegate 
and  deputy  provision  was  made  for  three  counts:  if  at  the  first 
count  no  candidate  received  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  the  electors  voted  again;  at  this  second  count  an  absolute 
majority  was  also  needed;  if  the  electors  had  to  vote  a  third  time 
only  the  two  candidates  who  had  led  at  the  second  count  could 
stand.  The  ordinance  provided  that  if  there  was  elected  as 
deputy  a  man  not  present  at  the  election,  the  appropriate 
assembly  should  elect  a  substitute  who  could  take  his  place  if 
he  refused  to  serve.  This  clause  was  so  ambiguous  that  many 
assemblies  elected  a  substitute  for  each  of  their  deputies.  A  later 
ordinance  provided  that  these  extra  substitutes  should  sit  only 
if  the  original  deputies  died.  Neither  ordinance  provided  for 
the  replacement  of  deputies  who  resigned  from  the  States 
General. 

To  the  system  described  above  there  were  certain  exceptions. 
In  Paris  members  of  the  third  estate  could  vote  only  if  they  paid 
six  livres  in  direct  taxation  or  belonged  to  certain  occupational 
groups;  this  restriction  halved  the  electorate  there.  Elsewhere 
minor  variations  were  occasionally  caused  by  ambiguities  or 
gaps  in  the  law  or  by  the  illegal  decisions  of  a  few  local  assem- 
blies. 

The  election  was  the  most  free  that  France  was  to  have  until 
1848.  The  government  sponsored  no  candidates  and  applied  no 
pressure.  Certain  reformers  campaigned  for  the  election  of  ad- 
vanced deputies,  but  party  activity  of  this  kind  was  not  very 
great.  Most  of  the  deputies  were  men  of  some  distinction  in 
their  own  constituencies  or  neighbouring  districts. 

After  the  States  General  met  twenty  extra  deputies  arrived 
from  a  few  small  places  not  included  in  any  constituency  and 
from  the  colonies,  which  had  not  been  invited  to  send  represen- 
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tatives;  these  extra  deputies  were  admitted.  This  was  the  start 
of  colonial  representation  in  French  legislatures.  Colonial  depu- 
ties were  to  sit  in  the  parliaments  of  the  revolutionary  period 
until  1799,  of  the  second  Republic,  and  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Republics. 

Deputies  received  a  salary.  The  payment  of  members  was 
maintained  in  all  succeeding  legislatures  except  from  1817  to 
1848  and  from  February  to  December  1852. 

The  Electoral  Law  of  December  1789  and  the  Con- 
stitution OF  1 79 1 

The  States  General  met  in  May,  and  in  June  the  three  estates 
met  together  as  the  National  Constituent  Assembly.  The 
Assembly  soon  abolished  the  old  distinctions  between  the  three 
orders  of  society  and  reorganized  the  local  administrative  struc- 
ture into  a  hierarchy  of  communes,  cantons,  districts  (later 
renamed  arrondissements) ,  and  departments.  By  so  doing  it 
prepared  the  way  for  a  new  electoral  system.  An  electoral  law 
was  enacted  in  December  1789;  before  the  first  elections  under 
it  took  place  it  was  modified  slightly  by  the  constitution  of 
1 79 1,  which  established  the  short-lived  parliamentary  mon- 
archy. 

The  extreme  revolutionaries  had  wanted  direct  manhood 
suffrage.  Some,  like  Robespierre,  had  proposed  to  enfranchise 
women  also;  this  measure  was  never  again  to  be  popular  with 
the  Left,  which  came  to  fear  that  the  Church  would  exercise  a 
conservative  influence,  even  a  reactionary  one,  over  women 
voters.  The  Assembly  adopted  a  more  elaborate  and  less  gener- 
ous system.  It  confined  the  suffrage  to  adult  male  citizens,  and 
made  two  distinctions  among  them.  First,  it  distinguished  be- 
tween ordinary  citizens  and  'active  citizens'  by  giving  the  status 
of  active  citizen  to  every  man  who  was  at  least  twenty- five  years 
old,  paid  annually  direct  taxes  to  the  value  of  three  days'  wages 
(this  value  was  to  vary  from  one  department  to  another  within 
limits  set  every  six  years  by  the  legislature) ,  was  not  a  domestic 
servant,  a  bankrupt,  a  defaulter,  or  awaiting  trial,  had  been 
domiciled  in  the  same  canton  for  at  least  one  year,  took  the 
oath  of  loyalty  to  the  laws  and  the  lawful  authorities,  and  was 
enrolled  in  the  National  Guard  (this  last  condition  was  added 
in  1 791).  This  franchise  was  rather  less  generous  than  the  one 
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used  for  the  elections  to  the  States  General.  Every  two  years  the 
active  citizens  of  each  canton  were  to  meet  at  its  chief  place, 
where  they  were  to  elect  the  lower  local  councils  and  choose 
delegates  to  elect  the  departmental  councillors  and  the  depart- 
ment's deputies  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  second  dis- 
tinction made  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  between  or- 
dinary active  citizens  and  those  who  qualified  to  be  elected  as 
delegates  by  being  the  proprietors,  beneficiaries,  or  tenants  of 
property  that  yielded  a  sum  varying  between  loo  and  400 
days'  wages  according  to  the  locality  (this  condition  was  im- 
posed in  1 791;  the  law  of  1789  had  required  only  the  payment 
of  direct  taxes  to  the  value  of  ten  days'  wages) .  The  delegates 
could  elect  any  active  citizen  as  a  deputy  (this  was  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution;  the  law  of  1789  had  required  that  to 
be  a  deputy  an  active  citizen  must  pay  a  silver  mark,  equal  to 
fifty-four  days'  wages,  in  direct  taxation) .  It  was  estimated  that 
out  of  about  7,000,000  adult  males,  4,300,000  qualified  as 
active  citizens  and  fewer  than  50,000  as  potential  delegates. 

The  property  qualifications  were  presented  as  the  means  of 
securing  an  elite  competent  to  act  as  trustees  of  the  nation,  and 
not  as  a  method  of  giving  power  to  a  class.  While  Rousseau  had 
held  that  the  citizen  had  the  right  to  vote,  the  Constitution- 
makers  of  the  Revolution  considered  that  the  nation  had  the 
right  to  confer  the  task  of  voting  on  persons  who  could  perform 
it  properly.  This  was  the  principle  of  Napoleon's  electoral  sys- 
tems also.  The  property  qualifications  required  under  the  re- 
stored constitutional  monarchy  were  defended  not  only  as 
guarantees  of  competence  but  also  as  ways  of  conferring  power 
on  the  middle  class  as  the  class  most  representative  of  the 
interests  of  the  whole  nation;  they  were  also  openly  presented  as 
safeguards  for  the  sectional  interests  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

The  delegates  of  each  department  were  to  meet  to  elect  the 
deputies  by  the  same  system  of  successive  ballots  to  fill  individual 
seats  as  had  been  used  in  1789.  In  a  separate  single  ballot  they 
elected  by  a  relative  majority  of  votes  supplementary  deputies 
equal  in  number  to  one-third  of  the  number  of  deputies. 

Metropolitan  France  was  to  have  745  deputies;  the  number  of 
colonial  deputies  was  to  be  decided  later.  The  size  of  each 
department's  representation  depended  mainly  on  its  population 
and  contribution  to  the  public  revenue.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  seven  seats  were  allotted  to  the  representation  of  area,  each 
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department  having  three  deputies,  except  for  the  department  of 
Paris  (later  renamed  the  Seine)  which  had  only  one — a  discrim- 
ination which  appeared  in  different  forms  in  most  subsequent 
distributions  of  seats.  Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  seats  were 
for  the  representation  of  population,  each  department  having 
as  many  of  these  seats  as  its  share  of  the  population  warranted. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  seats  were  for  the  representation 
of  wealth,  as  measured  by  each  department's  contribution  to 
the  revenue  from  direct  taxation.  The  property  qualification  for 
electors  meant  that  the  proportion  of  active  citizens  to  total 
population  varied  from  one  department  to  another.  In  Paris, 
with  its  impoverished  urban  masses,  it  was  as  low  as  9-5  per 
cent;  in  a  department  where  the  total  wealth  was  less  but  the 
distribution  more  equal,  such  as  Basses-Alpes,  it  was  as  high  as 
19-4  per  cent.  Together  with  the  three  criteria  for  the  allocation 
of  seats  this  meant  that  votes  varied  in  value  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another,  for  there  was  no  constant  ratio  between  the 
size  of  a  department's  representation  and  the  size  of  its  elec- 
torate. 

General  elections  were  to  be  held  every  two  years.  No  deputy 
could  belong  to  more  than  two  consecutive  legislatures,  al- 
though he  could  serve  again  after  an  interval.  Before  it  dispersed 
the  National  Assembly  decreed  that  none  of  its  members  could 
sit  in  the  first  legislature.  No  subsequent  parliament  has  been 
so  selfless — and  so  imprudent. 

The  Electoral  Law  of  1792 

The  first  Legislative  Assembly  was  elected  in  September  1 79 1 . 
In  August  1 792  it  suspended  the  king  from  his  functions,  con- 
voked a  new  constituent  assembly,  the  Convention,  and  en- 
acted a  new  electoral  law.  The  system  of  electing  deputies  was 
left  unchanged.  The  franchise  was  reformed,  manhood  suffrage 
being  introduced.  To  be  an  elector  a  citizen  had  to  be  over 
twenty-one  years  old,  domiciled  one  year  in  his  department, 
and  not  a  domestic  servant.  To  be  a  delegate  or  a  deputy  an 
elector  had  to  be  over  twenty-five  years  old.  Electors  and 
delegates  had  to  take  the  civic  oath  that  they  would  maintain 
hberty  and  equality  or  else  die  in  defence  of  them;  this  was 
designed  to  bar  conscientious  royalists  from  the  polls. 

The  number  and  distribution  of  the  seats  for  metropolitan 
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France  remained  those  of  1791;  the  colonies  were  to  send  34 
deputies.  During  the  hfe  of  the  Convention  4  extra  seats  were 
created  for  the  original  territory  of  metropolitan  France  and 
23  for  the  territories  conquered  after  the  start  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The  Abortive  Constitution  of  1793 

The  Convention  met  in  September  1792.  It  was  further  to 
the  Left  than  its  two  predecessors.  Its  first  act  was  to  abolish  the 
monarchy.  Within  nine  months  it  enacted  a  new  constitution, 
the  constitution  of  the  Year  I  of  the  new  revolutionary  calendar. 
This  constitution  provided  for  a  new  electoral  system  that  fore- 
shadowed the  system  to  be  used  for  most  of  the  period  from 
1852  to  1940. 

All  male  citizens  and  resident  foreigners  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  were  to  be  enfranchised;  to  be  registered  as 
an  elector  in  any  canton  a  man  had  to  have  resided  there  for 
the  previous  six  months.  The  country  was  to  be  divided  into 
single-member  constituencies  of  equal  population  (39,000- 
41,000  inhabitants).  Election  was  to  be  direct,  electors  voting 
openly  or  secretly  as  they  chose.  If  at  the  first  ballot  no  candidate 
received  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  there  was  to  be 
a  second  ballot  at  which  only  the  top  two  candidates  of  the  first 
could  compete;  if  these  two  tied  the  older  was  declared  elected, 
and  if  they  were  of  the  same  age  they  drew  lots.  An  elector  could 
stand  as  a  candidate  in  any  constituency.  The  Legislative  Body 
was  to  be  elected  annually. 

The  Constitution  and  Electoral  Law  of  1795 

That  Constitution  was  not  applied.  The  Terror  intervened. 
When  it  was  over  the  right-wing  Republicans  who  then  domin- 
ated the  Convention  secured  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution, 
that  of  the  Year  III  (1795).  This  provided  for  France's  first 
bicameral  legislature,  consisting  of  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
with  250  members,  and  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  To  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  a  man  had  to  be  an  elector, 
at  least  forty  years  old,  married  or  a  widower,  and  domiciled 
in  France  for  at  least  fifteen  years.  To  be  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  an  elector  had  to  be  at  least  thirty 
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years  old  and  domiciled  in  France  for  at  least  ten  years.  Mem- 
bers sat  for  three  years,  one-third  vacating  their  seats  every 
year  (this  principle  of  partial  renewal  instead  of  general  elec- 
tions prevailed  until  1824)  5  ^  deputy  could  not  sit  for  more  than 
six  consecutive  years  but  he  could  then  be  re-elected  after  an 
interval  of  two  years.  In  1795  deputies  were  elected  as  members 
of  the  Legislative  Body  of  750  members  and  then  allocated  to 
the  appropriate  Council  by  the  members  who  quaUfied  as 
Ancients  drawing  lots;  the  Convention  decreed  that  the  elec- 
tors must  choose  two-thirds  of  the  deputies  from  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  MetropoUtan  France  had  711 
deputies,  allotted  to  the  departments  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  and  the  colonies  39.  The  distribution  of  seats  was 
to  be  revised  every  ten  years. 

The  electoral  system  reverted  to  the  principles  of  indirect 
election  and  a  property  qualification  for  the  franchise  which 
had  both  been  abandoned  in  the  abortive  constitution  of  1793. 
To  be  an  elector  a  man  had  to  be  a  citizen,  over  twenty-one 
years  old,  a  contributor  to  direct  taxation,  and  domiciled  one 
year  in  his  canton.  To  be  a  delegate  an  elector  had  to  be  over 
twenty-five  years  old  and  to  receive  from  property  an  income 
equal  to  the  value  of  100-200  days'  wages,  the  amount  depend- 
ing on  his  locality. 

Every  year  the  electors  were  to  meet  in  their  cantons  to  choose 
delegates  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  200  registered  electors, 
with  a  final  deputy  for  any  remainder  of  over  100  electors.  The 
delegates  of  each  department  met  to  choose  the  deputies.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  three  ballots.  At  the  first  two  ballots  candi- 
dates were  elected  only  if  they  received  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  votes  cast;  at  the  third  ballot,  if  one  was  needed,  a  rela- 
tive majority  of  the  votes  sufficed.  Electors  and  delegates  had 
to  take  an  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty  and  anarchy  and  of  faith 
and  attachment  to  the  Republic  and  the  Constitution. 

No  provision  was  made  for  by-elections  to  fill  casual  vacan- 
cies, except  that  if  'extraordinary  circumstances'  caused  either 
Council  to  be  reduced  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  member- 
ship then  the  electors  of  the  appropriate  departments  were  to 
be  convoked  to  elect  delegates  who  in  their  turn  would  elect 
new  deputies. 

The  initial  elections  in  1 795  and  the  first  partial  elections  in 
1796  caused  no  trouble.  In  1797  and  1798,  however,  the  dele- 
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gates  elected  considerable  numbers  of  men  opposed  to  the 
Directory,  the  government  elected  by  the  Legislative  Body.  The 
Directory  thereupon  annulled  the  elections  in  almost  half  the 
departments  in  1797  and  in  almost  a  third  of  them  in  1798.  In 
1799  the  elections  were  again  unfavourable,  but  this  time  the 
Directory  was  beaten  and  some  of  its  members  were  induced  to 
resign.  Later  in  the  year  came  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  9th  Novem- 
ber (18  Brumaire,  An  VIII),  by  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
secured  power. 

The  Constitution  of  1799 

Between  1799  and  18 15  Napoleon  promulgated  several  con- 
stitutions. Their  principle  was  that  confidence  came  from  below 
and  authority  came  from  above.  In  practice  one  of  the  tasks  of 
the  authorities  was  to  ensure  that  the  public  gave  its  confidence 
to  the  right  men.  The  Constitution  of  1799  (An  VIII)  provided 
for  indirect  manhood  suffrage. 

To  be  an  elector  a  man  had  to  be  a  citizen,  over  twenty-one 
years  old,  domiciled  in  his  locality  for  at  least  a  year,  and 
neither  a  domestic  servant  nor  a  bankrupt;  the  rather  stringent 
residence  qualification  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  for 
only  about  5,000,000  out  of  7,000,000  adult  males  being  elec- 
tors. In  each  communal  arrondissement  the  electors  chose  one- 
tenth  of  their  number  as  communal  notables;  the  communal 
notables  chose  one-tenth  of  their  number  as  departmental 
notables;  the  departmental  notables  chose  one-tenth  of  their 
number  to  form  a  national  list  of  about  5,000  members.  From 
this  list  the  Senate,  nominated  by  Napoleon  partly  in  law  and 
wholly  in  fact,  chose  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  the 
holders  of  certain  other  national  posts.  The  communal  and 
departmental  notables  shared  with  the  government  in  the  selec- 
tion of  men  to  fill  local  posts.  At  each  stage  there  was  a  single 
ballot,  at  which  the  candidates  with  most  votes  were  declared 
elected.  The  lists  were  permanent,  their  members  holding  office 
for  life;  notables  who  had  died,  or  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
vote  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  people  choosing  them,  were 
replace^  at  triennial  elections. 

The  legislature  was  composed  of  two  bodies,  both  selected 
from  the  national  list  by  the  Senate :  the  Tribunate  of  80  mem- 
bers and  the  Legislative  Body  of  300.  The  Senate  had  only  one 
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formal  restriction  on  its  freedom  to  choose  from  the  national  list 
the  members  of  the  two  chambers — each  department  must  have 
at  least  one  resident  serving  in  the  Legislative  Body;  in  practice 
a  large  number  of  the  members  came  from  Paris  and  the  neigh- 
bouring departments.  Each  year  one-fifth  of  the  members  of 
each  chamber  vacated  their  seats,  to  which  the  Senate  could 
re-elect  them.  This  electoral  system  was  a  curiously  elaborate 
facade  for  the  selective  process  conducted  at  the  top  by  Napo- 
leon himself  and  his  immediate  agents,  the  Senators,  and  at  the 
bottom  by  his  local  agents,  the  administrators  of  each  depart- 
ment. 

The  Constitution  of  1802 

In  1802  (An  X)  Napoleon  issued  his  second  constitution.  The 
electoral  system  was  among  the  institutions  changed.  In  each 
canton  within  an  arrondissement  the  electors  were  to  choose 
members  of  the  arrondissement's  electoral  college  on  the  basis 
of  one  member  per  500  inhabitants  and  members  of  the  depart- 
ment's electoral  college  on  the  basis  of  one  member  per  1,000 
inhabitants.  The  members  of  the  departmental  college  had  to 
be  chosen  from  the  600  chief  taxpayers  of  the  department.  Mem- 
bers of  the  two  colleges  served  for  life.  For  each  college  each 
seat  was  filled  in  turn;  provision  was  made  for  three  ballots,  at 
the  first  two  a  candidate  had  to  have  an  absolute  majority,  if  a 
third  ballot  was  necessary  only  the  top  two  candidates  from  the 
second  ballot  could  compete.  In  addition.  Napoleon  himself 
had  the  right  to  appoint  ten  members  of  each  arrondissement 
college  and  twenty  members  of  each  departmental  college.  Out 
of  about  7,000,000  adult  males  about  5,000,000  were  enfran- 
chised; the  arrondissement  colleges  contained  about  31,300 
elected  and  about  3,500  appointed  members,  and  the  depart- 
mental colleges  contained  about  23,000  elected  and  about 
1,700  appointed  members. 

The  colleges  presented  candidates  for  local  posts  and  the 
government  made  its  appointments  from  these  candidates. 
Similarly,  each  arrondissement  and  departmental  college  pre- 
sented two  candidates  for  each  vacant  seat  in  the  legislature,  and 
the  Senate  chose  one  of  them.  As  in  1 799  one-fifth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  chamber  vacated  their  seats  each  year.  In  contrast 
with  1799,  the  seats  were  now  to  be  allocated  to  the  departments 
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in  accordance  with  the  population  of  the  latter.  The  number  of 
deputies  for  the  area  which  France  retained  after  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  was  257;  the  European  territories  incorporated  into 
the  French  state  during  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars  received  seats,  but  the  colonies  did  not  regain  the  repre- 
sentation they  had  lost  in  1 799. 

These  changes  were  designed  to  meet  the  criticism  that  the 
system  of  1 799  gave  too  little  scope  to  the  voters.  The  changes 
were  valueless.  The  extent  to  which  Napoleon  disregarded  even 
his  tame  electorate  and  well-managed  elections  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  several  years  he  required  the  Senate  to  appoint  to 
the  legislature  men  who  had  not  been  presented  by  the  colleges. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  of  1815 

In  18 14  Napoleon  abdicated  and  the  Bourbons  returned.  The 
new  king,  Louis  XVIII,  granted  a  new  constitution,  the  Charter, 
which  established  a  Chamber  of  Peers  and  a  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, regulated  the  franchise  and  the  number  of  deputies,  but 
left  the  details  of  the  electoral  system  to  be  settled  later.  In  the 
meantime  Napoleon's  Legislative  Body  served  as  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies;  the  Tribunate  had  been  abolished  in  1807.  Before 
the  Charter  could  be  applied  Napoleon  had  returned. 

By  the  Acte  Additionnel  he  amended  his  constitution  of  1 804, 
which  had  established  the  Empire  but  had  not  changed  the 
electoral  system  and  was  therefore  not  mentioned  above.  Under 
the  Acte  the  permanent  electoral  colleges  of  1802  were  retained, 
but  vacancies  in  them  were  to  be  filled  annually  and  instead  of 
merely  presenting  candidates  they  were  to  elect  the  deputies. 
The  usual  system  of  three  exhaustive  ballots  was  to  be  employed. 
The  new  legislature,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  to  have 
629  members:  368  were  to  be  elected  by  the  arrondissement 
colleges  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  per  arrondissement,  238  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  departmental  colleges,  each  department 
having  as  many  seats  as  its  population  warranted,  and  23  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  departmental  colleges  grouped  into  thirteen 
regional  constituencies  in  which  the  candidates  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  chambers  of  commerce.  To  be  a  deputy  a 
man  had  to  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  old.  Deputies  were  to 
sit  for  five  years;  the  annual  partial  elections  were  replaced  by 
quinquennial  general  elections. 
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The  new  chamber  was  elected  in  May.  In  June  Napoleon 
abdicated  after  Waterloo  and  Louis  XVIII  returned.  Louis 
dismissed  Napoleon's  chamber,  full  of  Bonapartists  and  Repub- 
licans, and  summoned  a  new  chamber. 

Survey  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
Period 

At  all  the  elections  in  this  period  large  numbers  of  electors 
did  not  vote.  The  records  are  incomplete,  but  some  figures 
can  be  given.  In  Paris  in  1791  only  17,200  out  of  81,200  electors 
voted  and  only  200  out  of  946  delegates,  even  although  the 
delegates  had  obtained  their  status  only  by  competing  for  it.  In 
1792  only  700,000  of  the  national  electorate  of  7,000,000  voted. 
In  the  referenda  on  the  successive  constitutions  between  one- 
third  and  five-sixths  of  the  electorate  abstained. 

Under  the  Republic  corruption,  fraud,  intimidation,  and 
violence  were  practised  by  the  candidates  of  all  factions  and 
their  supporters;  even  when  the  law  provided  for  secret  voting 
electors  were  often  made  to  vote  publicly  in  the  presence  of  a 
mob  whipped  up  by  the  faction  that  was  strongest  locally; 
electors  with  the  wrong  views  were  prevented  from  voting; 
citizens  who  might  have  the  wrong  views  were  disfranchised,  as 
when  in  1798  the  Directory  excluded  from  the  polls  all  the  near 
relatives  by  birth  and  marriage  of  men  who  had  emigrated  for 
political  reasons  and  had  not  returned;  in  each  assembly  one  of 
the  first  tasks  of  the  triumphant  factions  was  to  unseat  some 
members  of  the  minority  on  the  grounds  that  they  had  violated 
the  electoral  laws  or  were  unworthy  to  represent  the  nation. 
Thus  the  apathy  of  the  electors  and  the  illegalities  of  the  candi- 
dates were  capped  by  the  disregard  of  the  elected  for  the  whole 
electoral  process.  Under  Napoleon  elections  were  a  seemly 
fagade  for  dictatorship.  Both  the  Republic  and  the  Empire 
made  a  mockery  of  the  electoral  process. 

The  Transitional  Elections  of  18 15  and  18 16 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  summoned  by  Louis  XVIII  in 
July  1815  and  its  successor  of  1 816  were  regulated  in  part  by  the 
Charter  of  18 14  and  in  part  by  special  ordinances  which  tem- 
porarily modified  some  of  the  electoral  clauses  of  the  Charter 
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and  maintained  certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  system  of  1802. 
In  18 1 5  the  chamber  was  to  have  402  members  (reduced  to 
395  after  the  territorial  losses  caused  by  the  peace  treaty);  no 
principle  was  proclaimed  for  their  distribution  but  in  practice 
each  department  had  approximately  as  many  deputies  as  its 
population  justified.  Deputies  had  to  be  at  least  twenty-five 
years  old  and  pay  over  1,000  francs  in  direct  taxes.  They  were 
to  sit  for  five  years,  one-fifth  vacating  their  seats  each  year, 
unless  the  whole  chamber  was  dissolved.  The  electoral  colleges 
of  1802  were  maintained,  although  the  extra  members  ap- 
pointed by  Napoleon  were  replaced  by  nominees  of  the  new 
government  and  the  colleges  were  not  to  be  permanent  but  were 
to  be  re-elected  annually.  Each  arrondissement  college  would 
designate  as  many  candidates  as  the  department  had  vacant 
seats;  the  departmental  college  would  elect  the  deputies,  of 
whom  at  least  half  would  be  men  designated  by  the  arrondisse- 
ment colleges.  The  system  of  three  ballots  was  retained. 

The  elections  of  May  had  been  held  amidst  apathy  and  un- 
certainty; those  of  August  amidst  royalist  enthusiasm  and  a 
widespread  expectation  that  this  time  the  Restoration  would 
not  be  transient.  In  May  39  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the 
departmental  colleges  and  53  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the 
arrondissement  colleges  voted;  in  August  the  percentages  were 
74  and  7 1 .  Henceforward  French  electors  were  to  do  their  duty. 
During  the  Restoration  (181 5-30)  the  percentages  of  depart- 
mental and  arrondissement  electors  voting  varied  between  71 
and  92;  under  Louis  Philippe  (1830-48)  the  percentages  of 
arrondissement  electors  voting  varied  between  75  and  83 — the 
departments  were  no  longer  used  as  constituencies. 

The  new  chamber  was  too  royalist  to  suit  the  King,  who 
wanted  to  conciliate  Bonapartists  and  Republicans.  In  18 16  he 
dissolved  it  and  convoked  a  new  one.  The  number  of  deputies 
was  reduced  to  258,  each  department  except  one  having  as 
many  seats  as  it  had  had  in  1802,  when  the  distribution  had 
been  by  population;  one  department  had  an  extra  deputy.  The 
minimum  age  of  election  was  raised  to  forty  years.  Largely  as  a 
result  of  the  government's  influence  over  the  electors  the  new 
chamber  was  more  manageable  than  the  old.  In  181 7  it  passed 
a  permanent  electoral  law,  which  for  the  first  time  apphed  all 
the  provisions  and  filled  all  the  gaps  in  the  electoral  clauses  of 
the  Charter. 
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The  Electoral  Law  of  1817 

The  number  and  distribution  of  seats  were  left  unchanged. 
Deputies  were  to  sit  for  five  years,  one-fifth  vacating  their  seats 
each  year.  Indirect  election  and  the  arrondissement  colleges 
were  abolished  (the  latter  were  restored  in  1820).  In  each 
department  the  electors  were  to  meet  at  a  single  centre.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  three  ballots.  At  the  first  each  elector  had  to 
vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  there  were  deputies  to  be  elected; 
to  be  elected  a  candidate  had  to  get  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
votes  and  in  addition  his  total  had  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  the 
number  of  registered  electors.  For  any  seats  left  vacant  a  second 
ballot  was  held  at  which  the  same  conditions  had  to  be  fulfilled. 
At  the  third  and  final  ballot,  if  one  was  required,  the  number  of 
candidates  was  restricted  to  twice  the  number  of  vacant  seats, 
these  candidates  were  to  be  the  leading  unelected  candidates 
from  the  second  ballot,  and  a  relative  majority  of  votes  suf- 
ficed. At  least  half  of  a  department's  deputies  had  to  be  domi- 
ciled in  the  department. 

To  be  an  elector  a  man  had  to  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  old 
and  pay  at  least  300  francs  a  year  in  direct  taxes.  To  be  a  deputy 
he  had  to  be  at  least  forty  years  old  and  pay  at  least  1,000 
francs;  if  in  any  department  fewer  than  fifty  men  were  thus 
qualified  to  become  candidates,  then  enough  taxpayers  of  the 
largest  sums  under  i  ,000  francs  were  to  be  deemed  qualified  so 
as  to  bring  the  number  of  potential  candidates  in  that  depart- 
ment to  a  minimum  of  fifty.  These  qualifications  meant  that 
90,000  men  were  electors  and  16,000  (almost  all  paying  the 
1,000  francs)  were  eligible  as  deputies.  The  assessment  of  taxes 
was  such  that  the  vast  majority  of  electors  and  eligibles  were 
landowners.  The  number  of  electors  was  approximately  equal 
to  the  numbers  of  delegates  under  the  constitution  of  179 1,  of 
departmental  notables  in  1 799,  and  of  arrondissement  electors 
in  1802.  On  the  other  hand,  the  standard  property  qualification 
separated  them  more  sharply  from  the  rest  of  the  adult  male 
population  than  the  qualifications  of  the  earlier  constitutions 
had  separated  the  effective  electors  from  the  rank  and  file. 
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The  Electoral  Law  of  1820 

The  requirement  that  all  the  electors  of  each  department 
should  meet  at  a  single  place  caused  many  abstentions  in  the 
departments  with  a  scattered  population  and  poor  communica- 
tions. At  the  annual  elections  the  success  of  the  moderate  Left 
(the  advocates  of  genuine  parliamentary  government  on  the 
British  model)  caused  the  government  some  anxiety,  which  was 
increased  by  various  disorders  culminating  in  the  assassination 
of  the  King's  nephew.  In  1820  the  government  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  new  electoral  law  designed  to  give  extra  representation 
to  the  wealthiest  electors  and  to  separate  the  less  wealthy  elec- 
tors into  local  colleges  where  they  could  be  more  easily  influ- 
enced by  local  magnates  and  would  be  less  hkely  to  discuss  dan- 
gerous ideas. 

The  electors  who  quahfied  under  the  law  of  181 7  were  to 
meet  in  single-member  constituencies;  these  were  to  number  258 
and  were  normally  to  be  the  administrative  arrondissements, 
but  as  there  were  more  arrondissements  than  constituencies 
some  grouping  would  be  needed.  The  arrangement  of  constitu- 
encies was  so  made  as  to  favour  the  safe  rural  areas  against  the 
less  safe  towns — thus  one  Parisian  constituency  had  as  many 
electors  as  four  or  five  rural  ones  together.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-two  deputies  were  to  be  elected  by  new  departmental 
colleges  composed  of  the  chief  taxpayers  of  each  department  to 
a  number  equal  to  a  quarter  of  all  the  department's  electors. 
Thus  the  richest  quarter  of  the  electorate  was  solely  responsible 
for  the  election  of  two-fifths  of  the  deputies  and  shared  in  the 
election  of  the  other  three-fifths.  Because  of  the  way  taxes  were 
assessed  the  departmental  colleges  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
landowners  and  most  of  the  arrondissement  colleges  were 
dominated  by  them. 

The  system  of  three  ballots  was  retained,  but  the  minimum 
number  of  votes  necessary  for  election  at  the  first  two  ballots 
was  raised  from  over  one-quarter  to  over  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber of  registered  electors. 

Electoral  Policy  of  Charles  X,  1824-30 

In  1824  Louis  XVIII  was  succeeded  by  his  ultra-royalist 
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brother,  Charles  X.  The  regular  partial  election  was  replaced 
by  a  general  election.  The  new  chamber  passed  a  law  abolish- 
ing partial  elections,  except  by-elections  to  fill  casual  vacancies, 
and  replacing  them  by  septennial  general  elections.  Despite  this, 
the  King  exercised  his  right  to  dissolve  parliament  before  the 
end  of  its  normal  term.  He  did  so  in  1827  ^".^  1830.  The  law  of 
1820  weakened  the  Left  but  did  not  destroy  it.  In  1824  i^  gained 
9  departmental  seats  and  29  arrondissement  seats;  in  1827  the 
figures  were  55  and  195,  so  that  it  had  a  majority  in  the  new 
chamber;  in  1830  the  figures  were  76  and  198.  Thus  despite 
the  law  of  1820  and  the  administrative  pressure  applied  by 
the  government  and  its  local  agents  to  induce  electors  to  vote 
for  ultra-royalists,  Charles  was  unable  to  secure  chambers  as 
docile  as  he  wished. 

Immediately  after  the  election  of  1830  he  issued  ordinances 
dissolving  the  new  chamber,  ordering  new  elections,  restoring 
annual  partial  elections,  requiring  open  voting,  revising  the 
franchise  qualifications  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  profes- 
sional and  business  electors  and  candidates,  and  reducing  the 
role  of  the  arrondissement  colleges  to  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates from  amongst  whom  the  departmental  colleges  would 
elect  the  deputies.  The  answer  the  King  received  was  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  which  replaced  him  on  the  throne  by  his  distant 
cousin,  Louis  Philippe. 

The   Constitution  of   1830  and  the   Electoral  Law 
OF   1831 

By  the  Charter  of  1830  and  the  electoral  law  of  183 1,  passed 
by  the  chamber  Charles  had  tried  to  dissolve,  the  electoral 
system  was  revised.  The  departmental  colleges  were  abolished 
and  all  deputies  were  to  be  elected  in  single-member  constituen- 
cies, 459  in  number.  In  the  government's  scheme  for  the  boun- 
daries of  the  constituencies  an  attempt  was  made  to  balance 
population  against  tax  revenue,  but  in  its  passage  through  the 
chamber  the  text  was  so  amended  by  the  deputies  in  their  own 
real  or  supposed  interests  that  the  constituencies  were  illogical 
and  indefensible.  Deputies  represented  greatly  diflfering  num- 
bers of  voters,  numbers  of  inhabitants,  amounts  of  tax  paid  in 
the  districts,  and  areas. 

The  franchise  was  extended  to  men  who  were  over  the  age  of 
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twenty-five  years  and  paid  at  least  200  francs  in  direct  taxation 
and  to  a  small  number  of  other  persons:  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France  and  retired  officers  of  the  armed  forces  provided 
they  paid  at  least  100  francs  in  direct  taxes,  and  men  paying  less 
than  200  francs  who  were  appointed  to  bring  the  smallest  elec- 
torates up  to  a  minimum  of  150  members — hke  the  extra  eh- 
gibles  for  which  the  Charter  of  18 15  had  provided  these  were 
to  be  the  next  greatest  taxpayers.  The  number  of  registered 
electors  had  been  94,000  in  1830;  in  1831  it  was  166,000,  and 
increasing  prosperity  raised  it  to  241,000  by  1848.  To  be  a 
deputy  a  man  had  to  be  over  thirty  years  old  and  pay  at  least 
500  francs  in  direct  taxes;  as  under  the  Restoration,  the  next 
greatest  taxpayers  could  be  counted  as  eligible  to  enable  a 
department  to  have  50  men  eligible  as  deputies.  The  number  of 
potential  candidates  is  not  known;  the  tax  rolls  recorded  about 
50,000  payments  of  over  500  francs,  but  an  individual  might  be 
responsible  for  more  than  one  payment  and  many  of  the  pay- 
ments would  be  by  men  under  the  age  of  thirty  years,  women, 
and  resident  aliens.  Since  landholders  were  still  assessed  more 
heavily  for  taxes  than  other  classes  and  the  distribution  of  seats 
penalized  the  towns,  the  electoral  system  continued  to  favour 
rural  proprietors. 

Provision  was  made  for  three  ballots,  as  in  1820.  At  the  first 
or  second  a  candidate  had  to  secure  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  and  a  number  of  votes  greater  than  a  third  of  the 
registered  electors.  If  a  third  ballot  was  necessary  only  the  top 
two  candidates  of  the  second  ballot  could  compete;  if  they  tied, 
the  older  was  declared  elected.  In  the  course  of  the  reign  82 
per  cent  of  the  contests  were  decided  at  the  first  ballot,  1 2  per 
cent  at  the  second,  and  6  per  cent  at  the  third. 

Elections  under  the  July  Monarchy,  1830-48 

The  July  Monarchy  saw  the  most  extensive  electoral  corrup- 
tion that  France  has  known,  with  the  government,  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  electors  all  in  the  market.  Successive  govern- 
ments supported  by  broad  or  narrow  coalitions  in  the  chamber 
were  formed  and  then  either  disintegrated  or  were  overthrown. 
On  the  whole  the  system  satisfied  most  of  the  electorate,  but  it 
caused  increasing  discontent  among  the  unenfranchised.  This 
was  partly  because  it  contradicted  its  own  principles.  It  pur- 
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ported  to  give  political  power  to  the  payers  of  direct  taxes,  but 
the  electorate  contributed  only  a  quarter  of  the  revenue  raised 
by  direct  taxation.  The  July  Monarchy  relied  on  the  bourgeoisie 
for  support  against  the  Legitimate  aristocracy  and  the  republi- 
can populace.  Yet  the  electoral  system  made  an  arbitrary 
division  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  government  refused  even 
to  lower  the  suffrage  qualification  to  lOO  francs  and  give  the  vote 
to  men  who  paid  less  than  lOO  francs  but  who  were  in  certain 
social  categories,  such  as  school-teachers  and  retired  officers; 
these  proposals  would  have  added  some  200,000  new  members 
to  the  electorate  but  were  rejected  as  dangerous  and  unneces- 
sary. Moreover,  although  the  regime  relied  on  the  bourgeoisie, 
the  tax  system  made  it  easier  for  landholders  than  for  business- 
men to  become  electors  and  candidates.  To  be  an  elector  a  man 
would  have  to  invest  12,000  francs  in  land  or  36,000  francs  in 
business;  to  be  a  candidate  he  would  have  to  invest  30,000  francs 
in  land  and  it  was  almost  technically  impossible  for  him  to 
invest  enough  wealth  in  business  to  qualify  as  a  candidate  in 
that  way  alone;  of  course,  both  sources  of  taxed  wealth  could  be 
combined  in  varying  proportions.  The  composition  of  the  elec- 
torate changed  slightly  in  the  course  of  the  reign:  the  proportion 
of  electors  who  qualified  because  of  their  landed  wealth  varied 
between  82  and  90  per  cent  and  that  of  electors  who  qualified 
through  their  industrial  or  commercial  wealth  varied  between 
8  and  15  per  cent;  altogether  about  95  per  cent  of  the  electorate 
qualified  by  paying  over  200  francs  in  direct  taxation  and  the 
rest  quaHfied  in  the  other  ways  prescribed  by  the  law  of  183 1. 

By  1848  the  Monarchy  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
The  government's  refusal  to  make  concessions  in  response  to 
the  increasing  demands  for  reform  led  to  demonstrations  which 
caused  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy. 
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THE  START  OF  DIRECT  MANHOOD 
SUFFRAGE,   1848-70 


Introductory 

The  fall  of  the  July  Monarchy  ushered  in  a  century  of  direct 
manhood  suffrage.  But  the  millions  who  were  enfranchised  in 
1848  were  not  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  new  power.  In 

1850  the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage  was  challenged;  from 

1 85 1  to  1870  the  principle  was  secure  but  the  electors  could  not 
freely  exercise  their  rights. 

The  Electoral  Law  of  1848 

The  Provisional  Government  formed  in  February  1848  was 
composed  of  Republicans.  It  convoked  a  National  Assembly  to 
frame  a  constitution.  The  Republicans  were  agreed  upon  the 
introduction  of  direct  manhood  suffrage  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  which  the  Constitution  of  1793,  the  ideal  of  subse- 
quent Republicans,  had  provided.  This  suffrage  survived  until 
1944,  when  women  were  also  enfranchised.  The  government's 
decree  enfranchised  soldiers  and  sailors,  an  important  provision 
in  a  country  with  a  large  conscript  army,  and  arranged  that 
the  votes  of  soldiers  in  barracks  should  be  notified  to  the  elec- 
toral authorities  of  their  home  constituencies.  This  provision  did 
not  last  long.  From  1852  to  1870  servicemen  could  vote  at  par- 
liamentary elections  only  if  they  were  in  their  home  communes 
on  polling-day;  from  1870  to  1875  they  enjoyed  the  same  rights 
as  from  1848  to  1852;  from  1875  ^^  ^945  ^^ey  could  vote  only 
if  on  polling-day  they  were  in  their  home  communes  and  not  on 
duty;  since  1945  they  have  been  able  to  vote  in  person  if  at 
home,  by  post  if  stationed  in  metropolitan  France  and  certain 
places  abroad,  and  by  proxy  if  stationed  elsewhere. 
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Because  the  constituencies  of  the  Monarchy  were  discredited 
and  the  preparation  of  new  ones  would  take  too  long,  the  decree 
provided  that  the  departments  should  be  the  constituencies  and 
distributed  seats  on  the  basis  of  one  per  40,000  inhabitants,  as 
in  the  constitution  of  1793:  metropolitan  France  had  884  seats, 
Algeria  4,  and  the  colonics  12,  the  oversea  territories  thus  re- 
gaining the  representation  they  had  lost  in  1799.  In  each  con- 
stituency candidates  could  fight  in  isolation  or  as  members  of 
lists.  Each  elector  had  as  many  votes  as  there  were  seats  to  be 
filled,  and  he  voted  for  individual  candidates,  not  for  lists;  he 
could  use  as  many  of  his  votes  as  he  pleased;  he  could  not  give 
more  than  one  vote  to  any  candidate;  he  could  vote  for  candi- 
dates of  different  lists;  he  brought  to  the  polling-station  a  ballot- 
paper  which  he  had  written  himself  or  which  any  candidates 
had  supplied  to  him — with  slight  changes  this  has  remained  a 
feature  of  French  law.  At  what  was  normally  the  sole  ballot  the 
candidates  with  most  votes  were  to  be  declared  elected,  up  to 
the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled,  provided  that  no  seat  was 
awarded  to  a  candidate  who  had  not  won  at  least  2,000  votes; 
a  second  ballot  was  to  be  held  a  fortnight  later  at  which  the 
minimum  of  2,000  votes  was  no  longer  required.  The  minimum 
age  for  election  was  reduced  to  25  years. 

The  Election  of  1848 

The  election  of  Easter  Day,  1848,  was  the  first  one  in  modern 
Europe  with  a  mass  electorate.  In  many  places  the  electors,  led 
by  the  local  mayor  and  priest,  marched  to  the  polling-station 
after  Mass.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  8,000,000  electors  voted. 
The  provisional  government  had  instructed  its  local  agents  to 
aid  the  formation  of  lists  composed  of  candidates  untarnished 
by  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  sprung  from  the  people — in 
other  words,  republicans.  In  practice,  local  circumstances 
determined  the  composition  of  the  competing  lists.  Moderate 
and  extreme  Republicans,  Orleanists  still  adhering  to  the  July 
Monarchy,  and  Legitimists  loyal  to  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  swept  the  board  in  some  constituencies,  were  fairly 
strong  in  others,  and  did  not  compete  in  others.  National  totals 
of  the  votes  for  candidates  of  the  diflferent  factions  have  not  been 
compiled.  About  500  moderate  and  100  socialistic  Republicans 
were  elected,  about  200  Orleanists,  and  about  100  Legitimists. 
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The  Electoral  Law  of  1849 

The  Assembly  enacted  a  constitution  in  1848  and  an  electoral 
law  in  1849.  It  created  a  National  Assembly  with  750  members, 
739  for  metropolitan  France,  4  for  Algeria,  and  7  for  the  colo- 
nies. The  electoral  law  maintained  the  system  of  1848,  except 
that  it  substituted  the  votes  of  one-eighth  of  the  registered 
electors  for  the  2,000  votes  required  in  1848  as  the  minimum 
support  a  candidate  needed  to  be  elected  at  the  first  ballot. 

The  Election  of  1849 

The  sole  election  under  the  new  constitution  was  held  in 
May  1849.  The  number  of  registered  electors  was  nearly 
10,000,000;  fewer  than  70  per  cent  of  them  voted.  Various 
Republican,  Monarchist,  and  Bonapartist  national  committees 
guided  the  formation  of  the  local  lists;  the  Monarchists  and 
Bonapartists  normally  presenting  themselves  as  the  'Party  of 
Order' — sometimes  in  conjunction  with  moderate  Republicans. 
About  100  moderate  Republicans,  200  extreme  Repubhcans, 
and  450  candidates  of  the  Party  of  Order  were  elected. 

The  Abortive  Electoral  Law  of  1850 

Although  the  moderates  had  won  in  1848  and  the  conserva- 
tives in  1 849,  and  although  in  June  1 848  the  rural  voters  had 
marched  on  Paris  to  defend  their  deputies  against  the  revolt  of 
the  Paris  workers,  the  victories  of  extremists  at  by-elections  in 
Paris  made  the  conservatives  fear  that  unrestricted  manhood 
suffrage  would  favour  socialistic  revolution.  Therefore  in  1850 
the  Assembly  passed  a  new  electoral  law  which  was  intended  to 
disfranchise  the  mobile  urban  proletariat.  The  law  of  1849  had 
provided  that  a  man  could  be  registered  as  an  elector  only  in  a 
commune  where  he  had  resided  for  the  six  months  before  the 
registration.  The  law  of  1850  raised  this  period  to  three  years, 
thus  disfranchising  about  3,000,000  of  the  10,000,000  electors. 

This  measure  and  other  decisions  alienated  the  masses;  other 
actions  of  the  Assembly  offended  other  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. The  President  of  the  RepubHc,  Louis-Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, profited  from  the  unpopularity  of  the  Assembly  to  seize 
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power  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  2nd  December  1851.  Later  in 
the  month  he  held  a  plebiscite  for  which  the  franchise  of  1849 
was  revived  and  at  which  he  received  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
the  power  to  prepare  a  new  constitution.  In  1852  he  promul- 
gated a  new  constitution  and  electoral  law,  and  by  a  second 
plebiscite  received  an  overwhelming  mandate  to  restore  the 
Empire. 

The  Electoral  Law  of  1852 

As  in  the  constitutions  of  the  first  Napoleon,  so  in  1852  con- 
fidence came  from  below  and  authority  from  above.  The 
constitution  provided  for  a  nominated  Senate  and  an  elected 
Legislative  Body  sitting  for  not  more  than  six  years — even  the 
names  of  1799  were  revived.  The  right  to  be  represented  was 
confined  to  metropolitan  France;  as  in  1799  the  overseas  terri- 
tories were  disfranchised.  Each  department  was  given  one 
deputy  for  every  35,000  registered  electors,  but  instead  of  the 
department  being  the  constituency  new  single-member  con- 
stituencies were  created.  These  were  not  local  government  areas 
but  had  boundaries  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  government,  which 
took  care  to  ensure  that  as  far  as  possible  places  where  opponents 
of  the  regime  were  likely  to  be  strong  were  neutralized  by  being 
attached  to  areas  where  the  regime  had  overwhelming  support. 
Every  five  years  the  number  of  seats  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
constituencies  were  revised  to  take  account  of  changes  in  the 
size  and  distribution  (and  the  loyalty)  of  the  electorate.  There 
were  261  seats  in  1852,  267  in  1857,  283  in  1863,  and  292  in 
1869.  Provision  was  made  for  two  ballots:  if  at  the  first  no  can- 
didate's votes  were  at  least  equal  to  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
electors  voting  and  to  a  quarter  of  the  registered  electors,  a 
second  ballot  was  held  at  which  a  relative  majority  sufficed. 
The  differences  in  form  and  spirit  between  the  successive  ballots 
of  the  period  before  1 848  and  the  second  ballot  of  the  Second 
Empire  have  already  been  described  (p.  21). 

The  Elections  of  1852-69 

Throughout  the  period,  but  particularly  in  1852  and  1857, 
the  authorities  successfully  exerted  great  pressure  to  ensure  that 
the  electors  did  not  give  their  confidence  to  the  wrong  people. 
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Official  candidatures  had  been  a  feature  of  the  First  Empire, 
the  Restoration,  and  the  July  Monarchy,  and  were  not  unknown 
under  the  Second  Republic.  The  electorate  was  bribed  with 
public  works  and  cajoled  by  the  authorities  so  that  it  would  be 
induced  to  vote  for  the  official  candidates.  Hostile  candidates 
could  stand  but  had  hardly  any  opportunities  to  conduct  cam- 
paigns. Nevertheless,  as  the  Republicans  and  Monarchists  re- 
covered, as  more  sections  of  the  nation  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  regime,  and  as  the  government's  grip  relaxed,  various 
opposition  candidates  secured  increasing  numbers  of  votes.  At 
the  first  three  elections  the  opposition  was  too  weak  for  second 
ballots  to  be  needed  in  more  than  a  few  constituencies;  in  1869 
they  were  needed  for  58  seats.  In  constituencies  where  several 
opposition  factions  had  sponsored  candidates  at  the  first  ballot 
they  usually  combined  to  support  a  single  one  at  the  second 
ballot.  As  more  opposition  candidates  stood,  more  electors  took 
the  trouble  to  vote:  the  percentage  of  electors  voting  rose  from 
62  in  1852  to  78  in  1869. 

The  skill  with  which  boundaries  were  drawn  and  the  firmness 
with  which  pressure  was  applied  ensured  that  the  opposition 
never  won  a  majority  of  either  votes  or  seats.  In  1852  there  was 
hardly  any  opposition;  the  results  of  the  subsequent  elections 
were  as  follows: 

ELECTIONS  OF   1857-69 

VOTES  SEATS 


Tear 

Government 

Opposition 

Govern- 
ment 

Opposi- 
tion 

1857 

5,471,000 

665,000 

262 

5 

1863 

5.355.000 

1,860,000 

250 

33 

1869 

4>455500o 

3,643,000 

200 

92 

After  1 860  Napoleon  made  reforms  designed  to  conciliate  the 
supporters  of  the  opposition  candidates.  In  1870  further  con- 
cessions were  submitted  to  the  electorate.  Despite  the  campaign 
of  the  opposition  the  plebiscite  gave  Napoleon  a  huge  majority 
and  seemed  to  be  a  national  ratification  of  the  Empire  and  not 
just  of  the  reforms.  Yet  a  few  months  later  defeat  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  caused  the  Empire  to  collapse. 
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THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC  AND  THE 
SECOND  BALLOT,   1870-1940 


Introductory 

The  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  ushered  in  the  Third  Republic, 
although  several  years  passed  before  the  new  regime  was  fully 
established.  From  1870  to  1940  the  electoral  system  was  changed 
seven  times  and  in  addition  several  reform  bills  were  adopted 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  only  to  be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
Of  the  seventeen  general  elections  one  was  held  in  multi- 
member constituencies  with  a  single  ballot  and  one  method  of 
allocating  seats,  two  were  held  in  multi-member  constituencies 
with  a  single  ballot  and  another  method  of  allocating  seats, 
one  was  held  in  multi-member  constituencies  with  two  ballots, 
and  thirteen  were  held  in  single-member  constituencies  with 
two  ballots.  Like  the  Second  Empire,  but  with  a  different  spirit 
and  different  results,  the  Third  Republic  was  the  regime  of  the 
second  ballot.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  at  the  general 
elections  with  two  ballots  about  three-fifths  of  the  contests  were 
decided  at  the  first  ballot  and  that  the  number  of  second  ballots 
needed  was  greater  at  the  later  elections  than  it  had  been  at  the 
earlier  ones.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  from  the  electoral  law 
of  1848  to  that  of  1885  France  had  in  practice  the  Anglo- 
American  system  of  the  present  day:  a  mass  electorate  using  a 
single  ballot  sometimes  in  multi-member  constituencies  and 
sometimes  in  single-member  ones.  In  contrast  with  the  first 
period  of  direct  manhood  suffrage,  the  seventy  years  of  the 
Third  Republic  were  a  period  of  high  participation:  at  most 
elections  between  76  and  84  per  cent  of  the  electors  voted. 


The  Election  of  187  i 

On   the   28th  January    1871    the   Provisional   Goverrunent 
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formed  after  the  collapse  of  the  Empire  concluded  a  truce  with 
the  Germans  so  that  on  the  8th  February  an  Assembly  might  be 
elected  to  decide  between  peace  and  the  continuation  of  the 
war.  The  electoral  law  of  1849  was  used.  The  election  took  place 
in  political  chaos.  Nearly  half  of  France  was  in  German  occu- 
pation. The  political  life  of  the  Empire  had  not  produced 
enough  well-known  candidates  to  fill  the  new  Assembly  with 
its  768  seats  (753  for  metropolitan  France  and  15  for  the  over- 
sea territories),  particularly  as  the  adherents  of  the  Empire 
were  discredited.  The  interval  between  the  truce  and  the  poll 
was  too  short  for  much  campaigning.  Outside  Paris  few  candi- 
dates expressed  opinions  on  any  issue  other  than  that  of  peace. 
The  advocates  of  peace  won  a  large  majority.  They  were  mainly 
the  traditional  leaders  of  the  countryside  and  provincial  towns 
— members  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  upper-middle  class; 
most  of  them  were  either  Legitimists  or  Orleanists.  Full  details 
of  the  voting  have  not  been  recorded. 

The  Electoral  Law  of  1873 

The  Assembly  made  peace  and  began  the  reorganization  of 
France.  Although  the  general  election  had  given  the  monarch- 
ists a  large  majority  by-elections  soon  showed  that  they  were  a 
declining  force.  In  July  a  miniature  general  election  had  to  be 
held  for  1 1 2  seats  because  of  the  large  number  of  multiple 
returns.  As  the  law  stood  until  1889,  a  man  could  be  a  candidate 
in  several  constituencies  at  once;  if  he  were  elected  for  more 
than  one  he  chose  the  one  for  which  he  would  sit  and  a  by- 
election  was  held  for  each  seat  he  vacated.  Thiers,  the  veteran 
minister  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  tireless  searcher  for  peace 
and  for  international  intervention  in  favour  of  France,  had  been 
elected  for  twenty-six  departments  as  a  result  not  of  any  per- 
sonal campaign  but  of  the  work  of  local  advocates  of  peace  and 
the  spontaneous  feeling  of  the  voters.  There  were  many  other 
multiple  returns.  At  each  by-election  the  whole  department 
voted,  even  if  only  one  seat  had  to  be  filled;  sometimes,  of  course, 
several  of  the  seats  for  a  single  department  had  been  vacated  by 
option,  resignation,  or  death,  and  then  they  would  all  be  filled 
at  one  by-election.  At  the  by-elections  of  July  1871  the  Repub- 
licans won  a  striking  victory. 

It  was  due  partly  to  the  division  of  the  monarchists  between 
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Legitimists  and  Orleanists.  In  the  by-elections  of  187 1  and  1872 
first  the  Republicans  and  then  the  Bonapartists  won  seats  on 
a  split  vote,  for  the  single-ballot  system  meant  that  the  candidate 
with  a  relative  majority  won  the  vacant  seat.  Therefore  in  1873 
the  electoral  system  was  amended  and  the  second  ballot  was 
restored  in  the  same  form  as  it  had  existed  during  the  Second 
Empire:  for  each  seat  not  won  at  the  first  ballot  by  a  candidate 
receiving  the  support  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  voters  and 
of  a  quarter  of  the  registered  electors  a  second  ballot  was  to  be 
held  a  fortnight  later  at  which  a  relative  majority  would  suffice. 
This  provision  survived  until  191 9.  The  change  saved  some  seats 
for  the  monarchists,  but  the  Republicans  continued  to  gain 
both  votes  and  seats. 

The  Electoral  Law  of  1875 

Eventually  the  disunity  of  the  monarchists  led  to  the  definite 
establishment  of  the  Republic.  When  in  1875  the  Assembly 
passed  a  series  of  constitutional  laws  it  enacted  a  new  electoral 
law  also.  Although  their  divisions  had  forced  them  to  accept  the 
Republic,  the  monarchists  still  hoped  to  thwart  the  Republi- 
cans. They  decided  that  single-member  constituencies  would  be 
more  favourable  to  them  than  the  departmental  constituencies: 
in  small  constituencies  the  influence  of  the  local  magnates  and 
clergy  might  be  more  effectively  exercised  than  in  large  ones 
and  the  Republicans  might  have  great  difficulty  in  campaign- 
ing where  they  had  no  adequate  nucleus  of  support.  The  left- 
wing  Repubhcans  had  also  proposed  single-member  constituen- 
cies because  their  own  strength  lay  in  the  towns  of  which  the 
votes  were  overwhelmed  by  the  more  conservative  electors  of 
the  countryside.  The  main  body  of  Republicans  preferred  the 
existing  system. 

The  electoral  law  of  1875  retained  the  second  ballot  restored 
in  1873  and  replaced  the  departments  by  single-member  con- 
stituencies. In  its  original  form  the  bill  provided  that  every 
administrative  arrondissement  should  have  a  deputy  and  that 
any  arrondissement  with  a  population  of  over  100,000  inhabi- 
tants could  be  divided.  Since  a  large  number  of  rural  arrondisse- 
ments  had  populations  well  below  100,000  the  bill  grossly  over- 
represented  the  countryside  and  made  only  trivial  concessions 
to  the  towns.  The  northern,  and  more  populous,  part  of  France 
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had  220  deputies  for  19,000,000  inhabitants;  the  southern  part 
had  280  deputies  for  16,000,000  inhabitants.  During  the  bill's 
passage  into  law  extra  seats  were  created,  but  not  enough  to 
prevent  much  gross  inequity  remaining. 

The  law  provided  for  the  smallest  chamber  that  the  Third 
Republic  was  to  have:  there  were  to  be  526  seats  for  metro- 
politan France  and  seven  for  Algeria  and  the  colonies.  For 
almost  every  subsequent  election  the  number  of  metropohtan 
seats  was  altered,  normally  to  take  account  of  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  the  population.  Whenever  single-member  con- 
stituencies were  used  the  administrative  arrondissement  was 
taken  as  their  basis,  so  that  France  has  never  had  the  whole- 
sale redrawing  of  boundaries  that  Britain  has  had  with  several 
of  the  Reform  Bills  and  under  the  present  system  of  permanent 
revision.  The  size  of  the  metropolitan  representation  at  each 
election  of  the  Third  Republic  was  as  follows: 

1876-526  1889-560  1906-575  1924-568 

1877-526  1893-565  1910-580  1928-593 

1881-541  1898-570  1914-586  1932-596 

1885-569  1902-575  I 9 19-6 10  1936-598 

Thus  no  chamber  had  as  many  metropolitan  seats  as  the 
National  Assembly  of  187 1,  which  at  first  had  753  metropolitan 
seats  and  then  723  after  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The 
number  of  overseas  seats  was  raised  to  16  by  the  laws  of  1879 
and  1 88 1,  to  19  in  1927,  and  to  20  in  1936.  For  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  Introduction,  the  election  results  given  in  this 
chapter  and  the  next  are  those  for  metropolitan  France  alone. 

The  Elections  of  1876-81 

Three  elections  were  held  under  the  law  of  1875.  Like  the 
next  few  elections  after  them  they  were  dominated  by  the  struggle 
between  the  Republicans  and  the  monarchists  for  the  control 
of  the  State.  Neither  side  was  fully  united,  but  in  the  elections 
the  divisions  within  each  camp  were  usually  less  important  than 
the  conflict  with  the  common  enemy.  Moreover,  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  Chapter  I,  those  definite  factions  which  did  exist 
were  not  equally  active  everywhere.  In  some  constituencies 
there  might  be  a  candidate  from  each  faction  of  both  camps;  in 
some  constituencies  only  one  faction  on  each  side  would  be 
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competing.  Many  candidates,  including  many  who  were 
elected,  cannot  be  allocated  definitely  to  any  faction;  indeed, 
there  are  some  whom  contemporary  journalists  and  subsequent 
historians  have  not  confidently  allotted  to  either  main  camp. 
The  electoral  statistics  of  1876-98  are  bedevilled  by  confusion 
of  this  kind.  With  the  twentieth  century  the  rise  of  party  organ- 
izations has  made  it  easier  for  candidates  to  be  allocated  to 
factions,  although  there  have  been  many  disputes  about  the 
exact  positions  of  some  of  the  smaller  and  more  marginal  fac- 
tions; and  other  problems  have  been  caused  by  the  fact  that 
often  in  one  constituency  a  candidate  has  been  endorsed  by  two 
major  organizations  although  in  a  neighbouring  constituency 
they  were  sponsoring  rival  candidates. 

The  election  of  1876  was  won  by  the  RepubUcans,  who 
profited  from  the  divisions  of  their  rivals.  The  monarchist  fac- 
tions were  so  hostile  to  each  other  that  often  they  preferred  to 
thwart  each  other  and  let  a  Republican  win  rather  than  agree 
on  a  joint  candidate  who  would  rally  all  the  Conservative  votes. 

This  disunity  neutralized  much  of  the  campaign  by  clergy 
and  magnates  against  the  Republicans.  Like  some  of  the  later 
elections,  this  one  showed  how  great  might  be  the  difference 
between  the  way  in  which  an  electoral  law  was  expected  by  its 
sponsors  to  work  and  the  way  in  which  it  actually  worked.  The 
Conservative  electoral  system  yielded  a  Republican  majority. 
The  results  were  as  follows: 

Election  of  1876 

PARTY  VOTES  SEATS 

Number      Per  Cent  Number      Per  Cent 

Conservatives  3,202,000       44-3  155  29-5 

Republicans  4,028,000        55-7  371  70-5 


Total  7,230,000         —  526  — 

The  constitutional  and  electoral  laws  of  1875  provided  that 
the  chamber  should  normally  sit  for  four  years  but  that  before 
the  end  of  its  normal  term  it  could  be  dissolved  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  if  the  Senate  agreed.  The  first  President  was  a 
monarchist  elected  in  1873  before  the  definitive  establishment  of 
the  RepubUc.  He  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  new  chamber,  and  in  May  1877  he  dismissed 
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the  cabinet  that  enjoyed  its  confidence.  He  appointed  a  Con- 
servative government  and  secured  the  Senate's  assent  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  chamber. 

In  the  interval  between  its  appointment  and  the  election  the 
new  government  purged  some  of  the  judicial  and  administrative 
services  of  Republicans.  During  the  election  campaign  the 
administration  did  everything  within  its  legal  power  and  much 
beyond  it  to  induce  the  electorate  to  vote  for  Conservatives. 
Despite  this  exhortation  and,  indeed,  coercion,  a  majority  of 
the  voters  supported  the  Republicans.  Both  sides  were  well 
discipUned  and  second  ballots  proved  necessary  in  only  fifteen 
constituencies,  the  lowest  number  at  any  election  under  the 
Republic.  The  Conservatives'  share  of  the  votes  increased 
slightly;  this  rise  and  their  greater  disciphne  and  unity  gave 
them  a  much  larger  share  of  the  seats  than  they  had  won  in 
1876,  but  the  Republicans  still  kept  a  majority.  The  results 
were  as  follows: 


Election  of  1877 

VOTES 

Number      Per  Cent 
3,639,000       45-6 
Republicans  4,340,000        54-4  318  60-5 


PARTY  VOTES  SEATS 

Number      Per  Cent  Number      Per  Cent 

Conservatives  3,639,000        45-6  208  39-5 


Total  7,979,000         —  526  — 

The  President  then  had  to  appoint  a  RepubHcan  cabinet.  The 
triumphant  Republicans  re-appointed  their  dismissed  suppor- 
ters and  removed  Conservatives  from  the  public  services.  In 
January  1879  ^^^  President  resigned  rather  than  continue  to 
work  with  the  Republicans.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  Republican. 
The  way  in  which  the  President  and  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment had  used  the  power  to  dissolve  the  chamber  made  the 
exercise  of  that  power  'unrepublican'  in  itself  Henceforward 
each  successive  chamber  was  to  sit  for  its  full  term;  that  elected 
in  August  1893  was  given  an  extra  ten  months'  life  so  that 
elections  should  be  held  in  the  spring  and  not  during  the  sum- 
mer or  early  autumn  at  harvest-time;  the  election  due  in  19 18 
was  postponed  because  of  the  war;  and  the  election  due  in  the 
winter  of  1923  was  postponed  until  the  spring  of  1924. 

After  1877  the  Republicans  were  strong  enough  to  think  of 
changing  the  electoral  law  to  improve  the  working  of  the  par- 
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liamentary  system  (and  perhaps  complete  the  rout  of  the 
monarchists).  In  the  single-member  constituencies  local  issues 
and  personal  influences  were  important,  even  although  they 
had  not  worked  in  the  way  the  Conservatives  had  hoped.  The 
Republican  leader  Gambetta  argued  that  in  the  chamber 
elected  by  single-member  constituencies  France  was  reflected 
as  in  a  'broken  looking-glass'.  The  majority  of  the  Republicans 
therefore  sought  to  restore  the  multi-member  constituencies  of 
1 87 1,  although  they  wished  to  retain  the  second  ballot.  The 
Senate  was  hostile — partly  because  it  contained  many  Conserva- 
tives, partly  because  regardless  of  party  senators  were  among 
the  local  notabilities  whose  influence  might  be  reduced,  and 
partly  because  many  senators  shared  the  dislike  of  many  Repub- 
lican deputies  for  Gambetta,  the  dynamic  Republican  leader 
who  most  strongly  favoured  the  change  and  hoped  it  would 
promote  the  rise  of  a  strong  and  united  party.  The  Senate  there- 
fore defeated  a  reform  bill  that  the  chamber  had  passed  after 
several  abortive  efforts. 

The  election  of  1881  was  therefore  fought  under  the  law  of 
1875.  The  Conservatives  were  weak  and  demoralized.  For  more 
than  120  seats  the  Republican  candidate  was  returned  un- 
opposed, although  of  course  in  each  constituency  a  poll  had  to 
be  held.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  electors  abstaining  was 
the  highest  under  the  Third  Republic — 31  per  cent.  The  results 
were  as  follows: 

Election  of  1881 

PARTY  VOTES  SEATS 

Number      Per  Cent  Number      Per  Cent 

Conservatives  1,789,000        25-9  96  17-7 

Republicans  5,128,000        74-1  445  82-3 


Total  6,917,000         —  541  — 

The  Electoral  Law  of  1885 

After  the  election  Gambetta,  now  prime  minister,  again  tried 
to  obtain  electoral  reform,  but  he  was  defeated.  In  1882  his 
death  removed  both  the  chief  advocate  of  reform  and  its  chief 
obstacle.  Eventually  in  1885  a  reform  bill  was  passed  by  a  huge 
majority  in  the  chamber  and  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

The  department  replaced  the  arrondissement  as  the  con- 
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stituency.  Each  department  had  one  representative  for  every 
70,000  inhabitants  of  French  nationahty  and  an  extra  one  for 
any  final  remainder  over  35,000;  the  law  of  1875  had  spoken 
only  of  'inhabitants'  so  that  the  change  in  1885  reduced  the 
representation  of  certain  industrial  areas  with  large  numbers  of 
foreign  workers;  in  1885  the  small  Vosges  territory  of  Belfort 
was  to  have  two  members  and  each  department  was  to  have  at 
least  three  deputies  however  small  its  population,  so  that  the 
more  rural  departments  were  over-represented. 

In  each  constituency  a  candidate  could  fight  either  in  isola- 
tion or  as  a  member  of  a  list.  Each  elector  had  as  many  votes  as 
there  were  seats  to  be  filled;  he  could  use  as  many  or  as  few  of 
his  votes  as  he  pleased;  he  could  not  give  more  than  one  vote 
to  any  one  candidate;  he  could  vote  for  candidates  of  diflferent 
lists.  Provision  was  made  for  two  ballots:  as  in  the  laws  of  1873 
and  1875,  to  be  elected  at  the  first  ballot  a  candidate  had  to  have 
a  number  of  votes  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the  number  of  regis- 
tered electors  and  to  an  absolute  majority  of  the  vahd  ballot- 
papers  cast  [suffrages  exprimes) . 

In  each  constituency  the  system  provided  rich  rewards  for 
the  largest  party,  as  can  be  seen  from  two  examples  taken  from 
the  election  of  1885.  In  the  first  constituency,  the  Dordogne, 
returning  eight  deputies,  the  fist  with  just  over  half  the  votes 
won  all  the  seats  at  the  first  ballot  and  the  list  with  just  under 
half  the  votes  won  no  seats,  the  results  being  what  they  would 
have  been  under  the  system  of  1871. 

Example  I  (Dordogne) 

Registered  electors:  146,593;  one-quarter  =  36,648. 

Voters:   120,527;  spoilt  papers  417;  valid  votes  120,110;  absolute 

majority  60,056. 
The  candidates,  indicated  by  letters,  received  votes  as  follows: 

Conservative  List  Republican  List 


A 

61,812 

I 

57J25 

B 

61,514 

J 

58,334 

C 

61,185 

K 

58,591 

D 

60,744 

L 

57.492 

E 

61,620 

M 

57.191 

F 

60,949 

N 

57,686 

G 

61,185 

0 

58,110 

H 

61,500 

P 

57.383 
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Each  candidate  of  the  Conservative  list  secured  the  support  of 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  and  was  therefore  declared 
elected.  The  range  of  votes  between  the  most  popular  and  least 
popular  Conservative  candidates,  A  and  D,  was  over  i,ooo;  if 
D  had  received  a  little  less  support  and  had  had  700  fewer 
votes,  then  a  second  ballot  would  have  been  necessary  to  fill 
the  eighth  seat,  as  D  would  have  lacked  an  absolute  majority. 

The  way  in  which  the  second  ballot  might  work  where  there 
were  several  competing  lists  is  shown  by  the  results  in  another 
constituency,  the  Nievre,  returning  five  deputies. 


Example  II  (Nievre) 

Registered  electors  101,298;  one-quarter  =  25,324. 
Voters    77,775;    spoilt   papers    315;   valid   votes    77,460;    absolute 
majority  38,731. 


Conservative 

Socialist 

Moderate 

Socialist 

List 

Radicals 

Republicans 

List 

A    37,161 

F      29,096 

K     10,356 

P       5,836 

B     35>903 

G     27,466 

L       9,264 

Q,      3>205 

C    36,771 

H    25,177 

M    10,316 

R      2,805 

D    36,704 

I      27,962 

N      9,044 

S       2,938 

E     35,810 

J      25,590 

0      8,615 

T       2,857 

Miscellaneous  isolated  candidates:  474. 

No  candidate  having  obtained  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
votes,  a  second  ballot  was  necessary.  The  minor  RepubHcan 
lists  were  withdrawn  in  favour  of  the  leading  one  and  at  the 
second  ballot  the  Republicans  won  all  the  five  seats,  the  votes 
being  cast  as  follows: 

Voters  83,419;  spoilt  votes  252;  valid  votes  83,167. 


Conservative 

Socialist 

Miscellaneous 

List 

Radicals 

Candidates 

A  39=970 

F  43,377 

849 

B   39,276 

G  42,983 

c  39,558 

H  42,905 

D  39,681 

I    43,C'52 

E  39,181 

J    42,869 
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It  will  be  noted  that  more  electors  voted  at  the  second  ballot 
than  had  voted  at  the  first.  This  often  happened. 

These  two  examples  illustrate  simple  cases,  which  were, 
however,  to  be  found  in  a  majority  of  the  constituencies  at  the 
election  of  1885,  the  only  general  election  to  be  fought  under 
this  system.  In  some  constituencies  the  results  were  more  com- 
plicated. Thus  in  the  second  example  given  here  (the  Nievre) 
the  Conservatives  would  have  had  one  seat  if  at  the  first  ballot 
candidate  A  had  polled  an  extra  1,570  votes,  which  would  have 
given  him  the  absolute  majority.  If  one  of  the  minor  Republican 
lists  had  refused  to  withdraw,  the  Republican  vote  would  have 
been  split;  the  Conservatives  would  probably  have  won  some 
of  the  seats  on  a  minority  vote  and  might  have  won  them  all. 
The  same  might  have  happened  if  at  the  second  ballot  the  sup- 
porters of  the  withdrawn  lists  had  refused  to  rally  to  the  aid  of 
the  remaining  one.  In  some  constituencies  candidates  of  a  minor 
list  secured  a  place  on  a  major  list  at  the  second  ballot  by 
threatening  that  if  this  concession  was  not  made  they  would 
either  maintain  their  own  list  in  its  entirety  or  else  withdraw 
but  advise  their  supporters  to  abstain  at  the  second  ballot  and 
thus,  in  either  event,  endanger  the  major  list. 

The  law  provided  that  no  member  of  a  family  which  had 
reigned  over  France  could  be  elected  to  the  Chamber.  No  by- 
elections  were  to  be  held  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the  last 
six  months  before  the  end  of  each  successive  Chamber's  four- 
year  term. 

The  Election  of  1885 

In  1885  the  results  of  the  first  ballot  showed  in  a  striking  way 
what  the  new  system  could  do.  The  Republicans  obtained  56 
per  cent  of  the  votes  but  they  won  only  127  seats  against  the 
Conservatives'  177.  In  the  areas  where  the  Republicans  thought 
themselves  secure  a  multitude  of  Republican  candidates  had 
split  the  Republican  vote;  in  their  strongholds  the  Conserva- 
tives had  been  more  united.  At  the  second  ballot  the  Republi- 
cans disciphned  themselves.  Normally  the  minor  Republican 
lists  withdrew  and  the  leading  one  went  forward  alone,  as  in 
the  second  example  described  above.  Sometimes  the  minor 
factions  insisted  that  the  major  list  should  be  amended  to  in- 
clude one  or  more  of  their  own  candidates,  who  would  replace 
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the  least  successful  of  the  candidates  of  the  major  hst.  As  a 
result  the  Repubhcans  won  240  seats  at  the  second  ballot  and 
the  Conservatives  only  25.  The  final  results  were  as  follows: 

Election  of  1885 

PARTY  VOTES  SEATS 

Number      Per  Cent  Number      Per  Cent 

Conservatives  3,420,000        43-9  202  35-5 

Republicans  4,373,000        56-1  367  64-5 


Total  7,793,000         —  569  — 

The  Republicans  made  the  most  of  their  triumph.  They  un- 
seated a  number  of  Conservative  deputies  on  the  ground  that 
in  their  departments  the  laws  relating  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
candidates  and  election  officials  had  been  broken  in  the  Con- 
servative interest  during  the  campaign  and  at  the  poll.  In  four 
constituencies  returning  a  total  of  18  deputies  the  Conservatives 
had  won  53  per  cent  of  the  votes  and  all  the  seats.  At  the  by- 
elections  the  Republicans  won  52  per  cent  of  the  votes  and  all 
the  seats. 


The  Electoral  Laws  of  1889 

During  the  next  four  years  the  poUtical  situation  changed 
greatly.  The  Republicans  were  discredited  by  scandals  and 
cabinet  instability.  The  Conservatives  regained  strength.  A 
former  Republican  Minister  of  War,  the  flamboyant  General 
Boulanger,  came  to  the  fore  as  an  advocate  of  constitutional 
reform.  He  started  with  the  support  of  some  left-wing  Repub- 
hcans, but  soon  became  the  tool,  or  at  least  the  ally,  of  the 
Conservatives.  In  1888  he  converted  a  number  of  by-elections 
into  plebiscites  on  himself  as  the  leader  who  would  reform  the 
State  and  wage  against  Germany  a  war  of  revenge  for  the  defeat 
of  1870.  When  a  seat  fell  vacant  by  death  or  resignation  there 
was  a  by-election  in  the  whole  of  the  department  represented 
by  the  former  member,  as  in  the  systems  of  1848,  1849,  and 
1 87 1.  A  sitting  deputy  could  contest  a  by-election  without  hav- 
ing to  resign  his  present  seat;  if  he  won  the  by-election  he  had 
to  choose  between  his  new  seat  and  his  present  one.  Boulanger 
stood  at  several  by-elections.  In  some  he  won  by  a  large  majority 
and  in  others  he  obtained  an  impressive  minority  of  the  votes. 
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Eventually  he  resigned  from  the  Chamber  in  protest  against  its 
refusal  to  accept  his  proposals.  Then  at  a  by-election  in  the 
Seine  department  (Paris  and  its  suburbs)  he  was  again  elected 
— this  time  by  a  majority  which  converted  the  anxiety  of  the 
Republicans  into  alarm.  If  a  Boulangist  list  did  as  well  at  the 
next  general  election  due  later  in  the  year  it  would  gain  all  the 
38  seats  of  the  department.  The  earlier  by-elections  had  shown 
that  similar  victories  might  be  won  in  the  provinces,  especially 
if  Boulanger  made  use  of  the  right  of  candidates  to  stand  in 
several  constituencies  at  once  and  led  his  list  in  each  constitu- 
ency— Thiers  had  been  elected  in  26  departments  in  1871  and 
Boulanger  might  be  elected  in  every  one  in  1889. 

The  by-election  had  been  held  on  the  27th  January  1889.  By 
the  13th  February  both  chambers  had  passed  and  the  President 
of  the  Republic  had  promulgated  as  law  a  bill  restoring  the 
system  of  1875.  With  the  exception  of  some  Radicals  who  voted 
to  retain  the  multi-member  constituencies  they  had  supported 
in  1885,  most  politicians  changed  sides:  just  as  most  of  the 
Republicans  now  favoured  single-member  constituencies  so 
most  of  the  Conservatives  now  favoured  multi-member  ones. 
So  that  agitation  might  be  lessened  the  law  also  prohibited  by- 
elections  for  the  remaining  eight  months  of  the  existing  parlia- 
ment. 

Boulanger  was  then  charged  with  conspiracy  against  the 
State.  He  fled  to  Brussels  rather  than  try  to  convert  his  trial  into 
a  political  demonstration.  The  Republicans  still  took  to  heart 
the  lesson  of  his  popularity.  In  July  the  electoral  system  was 
modified  further.  Henceforward  no  candidate  could  stand  in 
more  than  one  constituency  and  candidates  had  to  inform  the 
election  authorities  before  polhng-day  that  they  were  standing 
so  that  attempts  at  multiple  candidature  could  be  detected  and 
frustrated — votes  cast  for  a  candidate  who  had  not  satisfied  this 
law  would  be  held  invalid.  This  change  was  condemned  by 
many  Republicans  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  electors,  who 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  whom  they  pleased,  and  of  the 
Chamber  itself,  which  should  not  restrict  in  advance  its  freedom 
to  decide  on  the  validity  of  elections. 

The  Elections  of  1889-1914 

The  election  of  September  1889  was  hotly  contested.  The 
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VOTES 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

2,915,000 

36-5 

168 

30-0 

709,000 

8-9 

42 

7-5 

4>353>ooo 

54-6 

350 

62-5 

7,977,000 

— 

560 

— 

THE  ELECTIONS  OF   1889-1914 

Republicans  were  confronted  not  only  by  the  usual  Conserva- 
tives but  also  by  candidates  supporting  Boulanger.  The  general 
himself  had  announced  that  he  would  contest  a  Parisian  con- 
stituency; the  authorities  refused  to  accept  the  candidature  of 
a  man  who  had  fled  from  justice  and  although  8,000  electors 
handed  in  ballot-papers  with  his  name  on  them  a  Socialist  with 
5,000  votes  was  declared  elected.  The  results  of  the  election  were 
as  follows: 

Election  of  1889 

PARTY 

Conservatives 

Boulangists 

Republicans 

Total 

That  election  proved  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  traditional 
Conservatives.  Henceforward  their  electoral  strength  declined 
rapidly  and  from  1893  ^^  increasing  number  of  monarchists, 
the  Rallies,  followed  the  Pope's  advice  to  accept  the  republican 
form  of  government  and  to  work  within  it  for  the  defence  of  the 
Church  and  their  other  interests.  The  Republic  was  to  be 
attacked  violently  in  the  future,  but  these  assaults  were  to  come 
mainly  from  new  types  of  authoritarian  movements  such  as  the 
proto-fascist  Action  Fran^aise  and  the  leagues  and  fascist  par- 
ties of  the  inter-war  years. 

At  the  election  of  1893  the  monarchists  were  dispirited  and 
the  Republicans  very  divided  and  rather  discredited  by  the 
Panama  scandal.  Only  7 1  per  cent  of  the  electors  voted.  The 
Republican  factions  were  sufficiently  distinct  for  it  to  be  possible 
to  give  their  separate  totals  of  votes,  but  these  figures  are  a 
guide  to  the  strength  of  the  factions  rather  than  an  exact  census 
of  their  supporters.  The  moderate  Republicans  and  the  Radicals 
gained  most  from  the  electoral  system;  as  at  the  previous  elec- 
tions the  Conservatives  suffered  heavily.  The  results  were  as 
follows: 
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VOTES 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1,178,000 

i6-8 

76 

13-4 

458,000 

6-5 

27 

47 

3,188,000 

45-3 

279 

49-3 

1,444,000 

20-5 

143 

25-3 

172,000 

2-4 

10 

1-7 

598,000 

8-5 

31 

5-4 
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Election  of  1893 

PARTY 

Conservatives 

Rallies 

Moderate  Republicans  3,1 

Radicals 

Socialist  Radicals 

Socialists 

Total  7,038,000         —  566  — 

The  next  election  was  held  amidst  the  passions  and  rancour 
of  the  Dreyfus  case.  On  the  extreme  Right  the  Conservatives 
were  joined  by  Nationalists  and  Anti-Semites  opposed  to  the 
parliamentary  Republic  and  tc  the  rehabilitation  of  Dreyfus. 
Participation  increased;  the  Socialist  Radicals  and  Socialists 
gained  most  from  the  higher  poll.  The  distribution  of  seats 
among  the  parties  was  closer  to  the  results  proportional  repre- 
sentation would  have  given  than  at  any  other  election  during 
the  Third  Republic,  yet  even  now  the  Socialist  Radicals 
benefited  considerably  from  the  system.  The  results  were  as 
follows: 

Election  of  1898 


PARTY 

VOTES 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Anti-Republicans 

1,002,000 

12-8 

65 

II-4 

Rallies 

542,000 

6-9 

35 

6-1 

Moderate  Republicans 

;  3,248,000 

41-5 

235 

41-2 

Radicals 

1,400,000 

17-9 

98 

17-2 

Socialist  Radicals 

748,000 

9-6 

82 

14-4 

Socialists 

888,000 

II-3 

55 

9-6 

Total  7,828,000        —  570  — 

The  loss  of  seats  by  the  moderate  Republicans,  the  growing 
strength  of  the  extreme  Left,  and  the  increasing  seriousness  of 
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the  Dreyfus  case  produced  a  year  of  uncertainty.  Then  most  of 
the  RepubHcans  raUied  to  a  new  cabinet  which  lasted  until  the 
next  election,  dealt  with  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  started  the  Re- 
publicans' counter-attack  against  the  Church  and  the  Army, 
which  had  confirmed  their  hostihty  to  the  Republic.  At  the 
election  of  1902  the  left  wing  of  the  new  coalition  found  its 
influence  had  increased  although  its  strength  had  decreased. 
The  Conservatives  and  Nationalists  had  made  extensive  gains 
at  the  expense  of  the  moderate  Republicans,  so  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  Republican  alliance  had  shifted  to  the  Left. 
The  results  were  as  follows: 


Election  of  1902 


PARTY 

VOTES 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Conservatives 

1,188,000 

14-1 

83 

14-4 

Nationalists 

1,195,000 

14-2 

62 

10-8 

Liberals  (Rallies) 

386,000 

4-6 

18 

3-1 

Moderate  Republicans  2,501,000 

297 

175 

30-4 

Radicals 

1,414,000 

i6-8 

117 

20-3 

Socialist  Radicals 

853,000 

lOI 

75 

13-0 

Socialists 

531,000 

6-3 

32 

5-6 

Revolutionary 

Socialists 

344,000 

4-1 

13 

2-3 

Total 

8,412,000 

— 

575 

— 

In  the  new  chamber  governments  further  to  the  Left  were 
formed  and  continued  the  campaign  against  the  Church  and 
the  Army.  It  was  during  these  years  that  the  party  organizations 
developed,  and  the  election  of  1906  was  the  first  at  which  they 
were  operating  extensively.  The  distinctions  between  Conserva- 
tives and  Nationalists  were  less  clear;  differences  about  their 
attitude  towards  the  left-wing  coalition  caused  the  more  friendly 
moderate  Republicans  to  distinguish  themselves  as  Left  Repub- 
licans. The  Left  gained  large  numbers  of  votes,  which  gave  a 
large  bonus  of  seats  to  the  Socialist  Radicals  (the  Republican- 
Radical  and  Socialist-Radical  Party  with  which  most  Radicals 
were  now  associated). 
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Election  of  1906 


PARTY 

VOTES 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Extreme  Right 

2,572,000 

29-2 

107 

i8-6 

Moderate  Republicans 

1,238,000 

14-0 

67 

II-7 

Left  Republicans 

704,000 

80 

52 

9-0 

Independent  Radicals 

692,000 

7-9 

39 

6-8 

Socialist  Radicals 

2,515.000 

28-5 

239 

41-6 

Independent 

Socialists 

205,000 

2-3 

18 

3-1 

Socialists 

877,000 

100 

53 

9-2 

Unclassified 

10,000 

o-i 

0 

0-0 

Total 


8,813,000        — 


575 


By  the  next  election  the  campaign  against  the  Church  was 
flagging.  The  more  conservative  RepubUcans  were  insisting  on 
a  conciliatory  policy  and  the  latent  social  conflict  between  the 
Socialists  and  the  other  Republicans  came  more  to  the  front. 
The  distribution  of  seats  was  almost  as  proportionate  to  the 
distribution  of  votes  in  1910  as  it  had  been  in  1898,  although, 
as  in  that  election  also,  the  Socialist  Radicals  won  a  consider- 
able bonus.  The  results  were  as  follows: 


Election  of  1910 


PARTY 

VOTES 

SE. 

\TS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Right  1 

1,751,000 

20-9 

91 

15-7 

Moderate  Right^ 

1,882,000 

22-5 

137 

23-6 

Right-wing  Radicals 

1,533,000 

18-4 

105 

i8-i 

Socialist  Radicals 

1,683,000 

20-I 

H5 

25-0 

Independent 

Socialists 

345,000 

4-1 

25 

4-3 

Socialists 

1,1 10,000 

13-3 

75 

13-0 

Unclassified 

50,000 

0-6 

2 

0-3 

Total  8,354,000        —  580  — 

^  Conservatives,  Liberals,  and  Progressives  (Monarchists,  ex-Monarchist 
and  pro-clerical  Republicans). 

*  Democratic  Republican  Alliance  and  Republican  Federation. 
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Now  that  the  unity  imposed  by  the  struggle  over  the  Dreyfus 
case  and  its  aftermath  had  almost  come  to  an  end,  a  period  of 
confusion  and  instability  began  and  lasted  until  the  formation 
of  Glemenceau's  war-time  coaUtion  in  191 7.  An  election  was 
held  just  before  the  war  started.  Its  results  were  very  Uke  those 
of  19 10.  Once  again  the  Radicals  benefited  most  from  the 
system.  The  results  were  as  follows: 

Election  of  19 14 


PARTY 

VOTES 

seats 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Righti 

1,298,000 

15-6 

73 

12-4 

Moderate  Right* 

2,375^000 

28-5 

150 

25-6 

Right-wing  Radicals 

1,396,000 

i6-8 

96 

16-4 

Socialist  Radicals 

1,496,000 

17-9 

137 

23-4 

Socialist  Republicans 

323,000 

3-9 

27 

4.6 

Socialists 

1,408,000 

16-9 

103 

17-6 

Unclassified 

46,000 

0-6 

0 

o-o 

Total 

8,342,000 

— 

586 

— 

During  the  years  from  1889  to  19 14  the  Republic  became 
established  as  the  natural  government  of  France.  The  election 
of  1889  showed  that  the  monarchists  were  unlikely  to  regain  the 
support  or  even  the  acquiescence  of  the  nation;  the  elections  of 
1898  and  1902  showed  that  the  Republic  could  survive  the 
assaults  of  its  newer  opponents.  The  electoral  system  showed 
itself  capable  of  distributing  the  seats  sometimes  so  as  to  reflect 
accurately  the  divisions  of  the  electorate  and  sometimes  so  as 
to  give  a  large  bonus  to  the  strongest  party  or  the  party  that  was 
most  strategically  placed.  It  was  during  these  years  that  the 
Radicals  and  Socialist  Radicals  became  attached  to  it.  They 
were  its  chief  beneficiaries,  either  because  they  were  strong  or 
because  they  were  the  leaders  or  pivots  of  the  prevailing  elec- 
toral camp.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conservatives  and  the 
socialists  opposed  the  electoral  system,  of  which  they  were  the 
victims,  and  they  advocated  proportional  representation.  At 
the  same  time  certain  deputies  of  the  centre  groups  wished  to 
return  to  the  system  of  1885.  To  some  extent  all  the  critics  of 

^  and  ^  As  in  1910. 
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the  existing  system  wanted  to  strengthen  party  organization 
and  weaken  local  influences. 

In  the  chamber  elected  in  1910  the  reformers  had  a  majority 
and  secured  the  passage  of  bills  providing  for  multi-member 
constituencies  and  a  compromise  between  proportional  repre- 
sentation and  majority  voting.  These  bills  were  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  There  the  partisans  of  the  existing  system  were  strong 
enough  to  preserve  it,  with  all  its  opportunities  for  the  subtle 
interplay  of  electors  and  candidates. 

Subtleties  of  the  Second-Ballot  System 

Some  examples  taken  from  the  results  of  the  general  election 
of  191 4  will  show  the  scope  the  system  gave  to  finesse  and  man- 
oeuvre on  the  part  of  candidates  and  electors  aUke.  In  any 
constituency  the  various  factions  within  the  two  great  camps  of 
the  Left  and  the  Right  could  have  their  separate  candidates 
without  running  the  risk  that  the  other  side  would  win  the  seat 
on  a  split  vote.  Moreover,  not  only  could  the  candidates  of  dif- 
ferent national  or  local  factions  stand  for  election,  but  so  also 
could  anyone  who  wished  to  present  himself  Candidates  did 
not  have  to  pay  any  deposit  or  any  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  State  in  holding  the  election.  Indeed,  until  1889  they  did 
not  even  have  to  notify  the  authorities  that  they  were  standing, 
and  until  then  electors  had  the  right  to  cast  a  vahd  vote  for  any 
citizen,  ballot-papers  being  provided  not  by  the  State  but  by 
the  candidates  or  the  electors  throughout  the  Third  RepubUc. 
Thus  there  was  nothing  to  stop  what  in  Britain  would  be  called 
frivolous  candidatures  by  men  with  hardly  any  chance  of  elec- 
tion or  indeed  of  securing  any  votes;  often  a  'frivolous'  candidate 
would  receive  only  one  vote — presumably  his  own.  A  man 
could  stand  at  the  first  ballot  and  then  withdraw  before  the 
second;  he  could  stand  at  the  second  even  if  he  had  not  stood 
at  the  first;  or  he  could  stand  at  both.  Since  at  the  second  ballot 
the  candidate  with  a  relative  majority  of  votes  was  elected,  it 
might  be  thought  that  one  side  would  then  sponsor  candidates 
intended  to  split  the  other  side's  vote.  In  practice,  however,  this 
seems  to  have  been  done  only  rarely.  It  was,  after  all,  a  game 
at  which  two  could  play.  Moreover,  even  when  it  was  attempted 
it  probably  failed,  for  electors  of  all  shades  of  opinion  showed  a 
strong  tendency  to  'vote  usefully'  at  the  second  ballot. 
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'Voting  usefully'  at  the  second  ballot  often  meant  voting 
against  one  candidate  rather  than  voting  for  another.  That  is 
to  say,  at  the  first  ballot  electors  would  freely  vote  for  the  man 
they  most  favoured;  at  the  second  ballot  electors  and  candidates 
alike  disciplined  themselves  to  bar  the  road  to  'reaction'  in  the 
case  of  left-wing  voters  and  candidates  and  to  'revolution'  or 
'atheism'  in  the  case  of  right-wing  voters  and  candidates.  At  the 
second  ballot  the  less  successful  candidates  of  each  side  would 
usually  withdraw  and  the  electors  of  each  side  would  rally  to  the 
candidate  who  had  led  at  the  first  ballot.  On  the  Left  this  pro- 
cess was  called  'republican  discipline'  and  tended  to  be  applied 
more  thoroughly  than  it  was  on  the  Right.  Sometimes  the  minor 
candidates  persisted  at  the  second  ballot,  but  if  they  did  so  their 
supporters  tended  to  desert  them.  Example  I  shows  how  the 
system  worked  in  one  Parisian  constituency. 

Example  I  (Paris) 


Candidate 

First  Ballot 

Second  Ballot 

First  Right-wing  candidate 

3,040 

4,155  (elected) 

Second  Right-wing  candidate 

1,663 

(withdrew) 

Socialist  Radical 

1,549 

3,630 

Socialist 

1,300 

(withdrew) 

Workers'  Party 

1,271 

566 

Unclassified  candidates 

69 

1 10 

In  this  example,  and  in  each  one  that  follows,  the  term  'Right- 
wing  candidate'  is  used  for  anyone  who  stood  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Federation  or  the  Left  Federation,  or  as  Droite,  or  as  a 
Conservative,  a  Progressive,  a  Liberal,  a  Progressive  Republican, 
a  Liberal  Republican,  a  Left  Republican,  an  Independent  Repub- 
lican, or  a  Democratic  Republican— all  terms  that  denoted  members 
of  the  Right  and  Right-Centre  by  19 14. 

In  that  constituency  the  result  was  a  victory  for  the  Right. 
Elsewhere  it  might  be  a  candidate  of  the  moderate  or  extreme 
Left  who  gained,  as  is  shown  by  Examples  II  and  III 

Example  II  (Roanne) 


Candidates 

First  Ballot 

Second  Ballot 

Right-wing  candidate 
Socialist  Republican 
Socialist 

8,450 
8,382 
1,254 
87 
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Example  III  (Grenoble) 

Candidates                                  First  Ballot 

Second  Ballot 

First  Right-wing  candidate                     5)442 
Second  Right-wing  candidate                3)5 16 
Radical                                                       3)940 
Socialist                                                        7,600 
Others                                                                   i 

9)5i8 
(withdrew) 
(withdrew) 
11,495  (elected) 
7 

Sometimes  the  obstinacy  of  one  of  the  candidates  from  one 
camp  would  enable  a  candidate  from  the  other  camp  to  win  on 
a  split  vote  at  the  second  ballot,  as  in  Example  IV. 


Example  IV  (Bordeaux) 

Candidates 
First  Right-wing  candidate 
Second  Right-wing  candidate 
Third  Right-wing  candidate 
Fourth  Right-wing  candidate 
Radical 
Socialist 
Independent 

Sometimes  each  of  the  candidates  of  one  camp  might  refuse 
to  withdraw  in  favour  of  one  of  their  number  but  would  agree 
to  retire  in  favour  of  a  new  candidate,  who  might  rally  not  only 
their  own  supporters  but  also  electors  who  had  not  yet  voted 
as  in  Example  V. 

Example  V  (Jonzac) 


\t  Ballot 

Second  Ballot 

2,275 

4,009 

3,652 

5,067 

2,330 

(withdrew) 

1,539 

(withdrew) 

3,166 

5,621  (elected) 

1,255 

(withdrew) 

I 

(withdrew) 

Candidates 

First  Ballot 

Second  Ballot 

First  Right-wing  candidate 

5,097 

(withdrew) 

Second  Right-wing  candidate 

2,014 

(withdrew) 

Third  Right-wing  candidate 

563 

(withdrew) 

Fouth  Right-wing  candidate 

— 

9,563  (elected) 

Radical 

7,814 

8,182 

Socialist 

508 

(withdrew) 

If  the  first  ballot  showed  that  the  total  strength  of  all  the 
candidates  of  one  camp  was  not  great  enough  to  give  much  hope 
of  victory  for  any  present  or  new  candidate  of  that  camp  they 
might  withdraw  and  advise  their  supporters  to  vote  for  the  least 
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unsatisfactory  of  the   candidates  of  the  other  camp,   as  in 
Example  VI. 

Example  VI (Caen) 


Candidates 

First  Ballot 

Second  Ballot 

First  Right-wing  candidate 

468 

(withdrew) 

Second  Right-wing  candidate 

4.309 

6,834  (elected) 

Third  Right-wing  candidate 

1,107 

(withdrew) 

Fourth  Right-wing  candidate 

3>9o8 

6,113 

Radical 

2,632 

(withdrew) 

Socialist 

619 

(withdrew) 

Others 

16 

(withdrew) 

The  'least  unsatisfactory'  of  the  opposing  candidates  was  not 
always  the  most  moderate  of  them.  From  time  to  time  since  the 
Revolution  the  Right  has  preferred  to  give  support  to  or  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  extreme  Left  in  order  to  spite  the  Centre 
or  the  moderate  Left,  as  in  Example  VII. 


Example  VII  (Muret) 

Candidates                                   First  Ballot 

Second  Ballot 

Right-wing  candidate                               43377 
Radical                                                       8,673 
Socialist                                                      6,323 
Others                                                                7 

(withdrew) 

93859 
9,977  (elected) 
41 

The  Socialist  who  refused  to  withdraw  in  iavour  of  his  more 
successful  left-wing  fellow-candidate  and  who  was  then  elected 
with  the  aid  of  right-wing  votes  was  M.  Vincent  Auriol,  later 
first  President  of  the  Fourth  Republic.  At  this  election  both  the 
Right  and  the  Socialists  were  advocating  electoral  reform  as  a 
means  of  liberating  the  country  from  the  immoral  bargains  of 
the  second  ballot. 

Sometimes  when  a  candidate  of  one  faction  within  one  of 
the  two  great  camps  withdrew  after  the  first  ballot  his  supporters 
would  fail  to  move  together  in  favour  of  another  candidate  of 
the  same  camp.  Thus  in  one  Parisian  constituency  (Example 
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VIII)  the  Radical  voters  seem  to  have  divided  at  the  second 
ballot,  instead  of  remaining  united  in  aid  of  the  remaining  left- 
wing  candidate. 

Example  VIII  (Paris) 


Candidates 

First  Ballot 

Second  Ballot 

First  Right-wing  candidate 

1,390 

(withdrew) 

Second  Right-wing  candidate 

3=873 

6,507  (elected) 

Radical 

2,709 

(withdrew) 

Socialist 

5,957 

6,482 

Others 

I 

13 

When  the  opposing  camp  was  very  weak  the  poHticians  of 
the  prevailing  side  could  safely  use  both  ballots  as  primaries  in 
the  American  sense  of  the  term,  as  in  Example  IX. 

Example  IX  (Libourne) 

Candidates  First  Ballot  Second  Ballot 

First  Right-wing  candidate                     3,53^  4,964 

Second  Right-wing  candidate                3,5 ^  (withdrew) 

Third  Right-wing  candidate                  5,532  7,3^4  (elected) 

Socialist                                                         986  (withdrew) 

In  some  of  these  constituencies  more  votes  were  cast  at  the 
second  ballot  than  had  been  cast  at  the  first.  This  was  not  un- 
usual; indeed,  it  occurred  quite  frequently.  Thus  in  19 14  the 
poll  rose  in  three-fifths  of  the  constituencies  in  which  second 
ballots  were  needed  and  fell  in  only  two-fifths.  The  national 
total  of  votes  at  the  second  ballot  of  each  general  election  was 
usually  about  the  same  as  the  total  of  the  first  poll  in  the  con- 
stituencies concerned. 


The  Electoral  Laws  of  19 19  and  1920 

The  Senate  had  prevented  electoral  reform  being  applied  for 
the  elections  of  19 14,  but  it  could  not  prevent  the  election  of 
just  over  300  partisans  of  proportional  representation  and  of 
over  100  other  opponents  of  the  existing  electoral  system.  Dur- 
ing the  Great  War  the  discussion  of  electoral  reform  lapsed,  but 
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it  was  renewed  when  the  war  ended.  The  advocates  of  propor- 
tional representation  made  even  more  concessions  than  they 
had  made  before  the  war,  and  the  Senate  passed  the  bill.  For 
the  first  time  France  was  to  have  a  system  that  was  presented 
as  a  form  of  proportional  representation.  That  presentation  was 
fraudulent.  The  system  of  19 19  was  a  hybrid  of  proportional 
representation  and  the  majority  principle:  the  former  was  com- 
promised and  the  latter  prevailed. 

The  single-member  constituencies  were  replaced  by  multi- 
member ones;  normally  the  department  was  the  constituency, 
but  some  departments  were  divided  into  two  or  more  constitu- 
encies. There  was  to  be  only  one  ballot  unless  fewer  than  half 
the  registered  electors  of  the  constituency  voted  or  unless  no 
Hst  competing  in  the  constituency  obtained  a  number  of  votes 
equal  to  the  quotient  defined  below:  in  1919  a  second  ballot 
was  needed  in  only  one  constituency.  In  each  constituency  can- 
didates could  fight  either  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  a  list; 
if  a  candidate  stood  alone  he  had  to  be  sponsored  by  100  elec- 
tors residing  in  the  constituency  but  if  he  stood  as  a  member  of 
a  list  he  needed  no  sponsors.  No  list  could  contain  more  names 
than  the  constituency  had  deputies  to  elect;  it  could  contain 
fewer  names.  Each  elector  had  as  many  votes  as  there  were 
seats  to  be  filled;  he  could  use  as  many  or  as  few  of  his  votes  as 
he  pleased;  he  could  not  give  more  than  one  vote  to  any  candi- 
date; he  could  vote  for  candidates  of  different  lists. 

After  the  votes  had  been  counted  the  constituency's  seats  were 
allocated  in  three  stages.  First,  any  candidate  whose  votes  were 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  absolute  majority  of  electors  casting 
valid  votes  was  declared  elected.  Second,  if  any  seats  remained 
vacant  they  were  allocated  as  far  as  possible  by  the  application 
of  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  voters  cast- 
ing vahd  votes  by  the  constituency's  total  of  seats;  each  list 
received  as  many  seats  as  the  number  of  times  the  constituency 
quotient  was  contained  by  the  list's  average,  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  of  the  votes  won  by  the  list's  candidates  by 
the  number  of  those  candidates.  At  this  stage,  although  a  candi- 
date standing  on  his  own  could  hope  for  election  (his  average 
naturally  being  his  own  total  of  votes  as  the  divisor  for  his 
'list's'  total  would  be  unity) ,  he  could  not  be  elected  as  long  as 
any  candidate  remained  unelected  who  was  on  a  list  of  two  or 
more  candidates  and  who  had  more  votes  than  the  isolated 
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candidate.  Third,  if  any  seats  remained  vacant  they  went  to 
the  list  with  the  highest  average;  if  that  Ust  did  not  have  enough 
candidates  still  unelected  to  fill  these  seats  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  candidates  from  the  Ust  with  the  next  highest  average  was 
elected,  and  so  on.  At  the  second  and  third  stage  each  seat 
gained  by  a  Ust  went  to  that  list's  unelected  candidate  with  most 
votes. 

How  the  system  worked  in  practice  can  be  seen  from  the 
results  in  two  constituencies  in  19 19.  In  Hautes-Alpes  one  Ust 
gained  all  three  seats  by  the  absolute  majority  rule,  thus: 

Example  I  (Hautes  Alpes) 

A  Registered  electors  28,827 

B  Actual  voters  193945 

G  Voters  casting  blank  or  spoilt  papers  967 

D  Voters  casting  valid  papers  (B  minus  C)  18,978 

E  Absolute  majority  9,490 

The  candidates,  indicated  by  letters,  received  the  following 
votes: 


List  of 

Radical  and  Socialist 

Republican 

List  of 

Concord 

Republican  Union 

A     9^833 

D     9.035 

B     9.546 

E     8,976 

C     9>555 

F     8,696 

Each  candidate  of  the  first  list  had  more  than  the  absolute 
majority  and  was  therefore  elected.  The  second  list,  with  just 
under  half  the  total  votes,  won  none  of  the  seats. 

In  Dordogne,  with  six  seats,  the  results  were  more  compli- 
cated. 

Example  II  (Dordogne) 

A          Registered  electors  137,169 

B          Actual  voters  97)783 

C          Voters  casting  blank  or  spoilt  papers  3)785 

D         Voters  casting  valid  papers  93)998 

E          Absolute  majority  46,990 
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List  of 

List  of 

Republican 

List  of 

Isolated 

Republican 

Economic  & 

Democratic 

the 

Candi- 

Union 

Republican 
Concentration 

List 

Socialist 
Party 

dates 

A  34,459 

G  26,080 

M  14,952 

S    12,262 

Y  20,47! 

B  31,356 

H  20,207 

N  14,037 

T  13,172 

— 

C  32,636 

I    17,200 

0  14,399 

U  11,609 

— 

D  32,774 

J    19,611 

P   16,240 

V  11,201 

z  15,54 

E  33,456 

K  19,744 

Q.  13,337 

W  11,186 

— 

F  29,482 

L   19,356 

R  10,983 

X  11,546 

— 

Total      194,163 

122,198 

83,948 

70,976 

— 

Average  32,630 

20,366 

13,991 

1 1,829 

— 

As  no  candidate  obtained  an  absolute  majority  the  first 
allocation  of  seats  was  made  by  the  quotient: 


Quotient  = 


Votes  ^  93,998 
Seats  6 


=  15,666 


The  first  list  had  an  average  twice  as  great  as  the  quotient,  so 
it  received  two  seats,  which  went  to  its  candidates  with  most 
votes,  A  and  E.  The  second  list  had  an  average  that  was  divisible 
by  the  quotient  only  once,  so  it  obtained  only  one  seat,  which 
went  to  its  candidate  with  most  votes,  G.  No  other  multi- 
member list  had  an  average  that  was  divisible  by  the  quotient; 
the  list  composed  solely  of  Y  had  an  average  greater  than  the 
quotient,  but  since  he  had  not  won  an  absolute  majority  he 
could  not  be  elected  until  after  the  election  of  all  those  candi- 
dates who  were  on  multi-member  lists  and  had  more  votes  than 
he  had  obtained.  Therefore  three  seats  remained  to  be  allotted 
to  the  list  with  the  highest  average,  namely  the  first  list,  whose 
candidates  D,  C,  and  B  were  declared  elected  in  that  order. 
Thus  the  first  list  obtained  five  seats,  the  second  one,  and  none 
of  the  others  obtained  any.  Yet  of  the  total  votes  cast  for  the 
individual  candidates  507,304,  the  first  Hst  had  received  only 
38  per  cent,  the  second  24  per  cent,  the  third  16  per  cent,  and 
the  fourth  14  per  cent,  the  remaining  8  per  cent  being  obtained 
by  the  two  isolated  candidates.  With  proportional  representa- 
tion the  allocation  of  seats  would  have  been  very  different  from 
the  actual  result.  The  exact  allocation  would  have  depended  on 
the  form  of  proportional  representation  used,  but  under  any 
scheme  the  first  Ust  would  have  won  only  two  or  at  the  most 
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three  seats,  the  second  Hst  would  have  won  two  seats  or  one,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  hsts  would  have  each  won  a  seat. 

The  party  sponsoring  the  second  list  (the  list  of  Economic  and 
Republican  Concentration)  could  have  obtained  two  seats  instead 
of  one  if  it  had  presented  two  incomplete  lists  instead  of  a  single 
complete  one  and  if  its  supporters  had  been  well-disciplined.  Let 
us  assume  that  it  had  presented  two  lists  for  which  the  votes  were 
as  follows  and  that  the  votes  for  the  other  lists  had  been  given  as 
before. 

List  ERC-I  ListERC-II 

G      26,080  J        19,611 

H      20,207  K      19,744 

I        17,200  L       19,356 

Total  63,487  58,711 

Average        21,162  i9,57o 

In  the  allocation  of  seats  by  the  quotient  (15,666)  the  Repub- 
lican Union  List  gets  two  seats  and  each  of  the  new  lists  gets 
one  seat,  so  that  only  two  seats  remain  for  the  Republican 
Union  List  to  gain  from  having  the  highest  average.  In  19 19  this 
possibility  was  exploited  in  a  Parisian  constituency,  where  the 
Radicals  and  Independent  Socialists,  working  together  under 
the  guidance  of  Painleve,  the  mathematician  and  politician, 
presented  two  incomplete  lists  and  obtained  twice  as  many  seats 
as  they  would  have  won  if  they  had  presented  a  single  list. 

For  the  election  of  19 19  each  department  was  to  have  as 
many  deputies  as  it  had  had  in  19 14;  for  the  first  time  in  the 
use  of  multi-member  constituencies  in  France  a  populous 
department  (defined  as  one  returning  more  than  six  deputies) 
could  be,  but  did  not  have  to  be,  divided  into  two  or  more  con- 
stituencies. The  total  of  seats  was  increased  to  610  by  the 
creation  of  24  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  had  been  restored 
to  France  by  the  peace  treaty.  Conditions  which  were  subse- 
quently changed  were  prescribed  for  the  redistribution  of  seats 
after  the  next  census. 

Casual  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  at  by-elections,  for  which 
the  second-ballot  system  continued  to  be  employed.  This  clause 
was  amended  in  1920  by  a  law  providing  that  a  by-election 
should  be  held  in  a  constituency  returning  more  than  four  and 
fewer  than  thirteen  deputies  only  when  two  seats  were  vacant 
and  in  a  constituency  returning  thirteen  or  more  deputies  only 
when  at  least  three  seats  were  vacant;  the  second-ballot  system 
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was  to  be  used  at  by-elections  for  single  vacancies  in  the  depart- 
ments returning  fewer  than  five  deputies,  and  the  new  system 
at  all  other  by-elections.  The  change  was  intended  to  reduce 
the  chances  of  by-elections  altering  the  pattern  of  representa- 
tion in  one  of  the  new  large  constituencies  and  to  allow  the 
concessions  made  to  the  advocates  of  proportional  representa- 
tion to  apply  at  by-elections  as  well  as  at  general  elections. 

Thus  the  first  system  which  was  in  theory  to  give  partial 
satisfaction  to  the  supporters  of  proportional  representation  was 
in  practice  a  rather  compHcated  majority  system.  It  might 
enable  minorities  to  gain  seats  that  the  majority  would  have 
taken  under  a  straightforward  majority  system,  but  it  was 
likely  to  work  erratically. 

The  Election  of  1919 

At  the  election  of  19 19  there  was  a  new  alignment  of  parties. 
Influenced  by  their  wartime  coalition  with  the  conservatives 
and  by  their  horror  at  the  Russian  revolution,  the  Radicals 
ended  their  alliance  with  the  Socialists.  In  more  than  half  the 
constituencies  they  formed  joint  Hsts  with  some  or  all  of  the  con- 
servatives, and  fought  the  election  as  part  of  the  conservative 
Bloc  National;  elsewhere  they  sponsored  separate  lists  of  their 
own.  On  the  Right  some  candidates  collaborated  in  the  joint 
lists  of  the  Bloc  National  and  others  fought  as  members  of 
separate  lists.  In  a  third  of  the  constituencies  Bloc  National  or 
separate  right-wing  lists  gained  all  the  seats;  the  isolated  Radi- 
cals swept  the  board  in  only  one  constituency  and  the  Socialists 
in  only  two.  The  results  were  as  follows: 

Election  of  1919 


PARTY                                               VOTES 

seats 

Number      Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Unmixed  Right-wing 

lists                               2,050,000 

26-9 

202 

33-1 

Bloc  National                 2,542,000 

33-4 

273 

44-8 

Miscellaneous  Centre 

lists                                 458,000 

6-0 

12 

2-0 

Unmixed  Radical  lists     841,000 

II-O 

55 

9-0 

Socialists                         1,728,000 

22-7 

68 

II-I 

Total                               7,619,000 

— 

610 

— 
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The  Electoral  Laws  of  1924 

Several  electoral  laws  were  passed  in  1924  to  prepare  for  that 
year's  election.  One  of  them  slightly  modified  the  voting  system. 
To  reduce  the  chance  of  a  second  ballot  being  needed  it  was 
provided  that  there  should  be  one  only  if  the  number  of  voters 
was  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  registered  elec- 
tors, or  if  no  list  obtained  the  quotient;  only  one  second  ballot 
had  been  needed  in  19 19  and  none  was  necessary  in  1924.  To 
prevent  manoeuvres  of  the  kind  described  on  p.  94  above,  each 
list  was  required  to  have  as  many  candidates  as  the  constituency 
had  seats;  an  independent  candidate  could  still  stand,  because 
he  could  easily  find  people  who  would  let  their  names  go  on  his 
list,  but  the  extra  candidates  would  greatly  reduce  his  hst's 
average,  for  they  were  likely  to  be  nonentities  and  the  electors 
who  voted  for  him  would  be  unlikely  to  waste  their  votes  on  his 
colleagues;  with  his  average  thus  bound  to  be  reduced,  his 
only  effective  chance  of  election  was  by  getting  enough  per- 
sonal votes  to  qualify  for  election  under  the  absolute  majority 
rule. 

The  law  of  19 19  had  provided  that  seats  should  be  redis- 
tributed after  the  next  census.  Each  department  was  to  have  one 
deputy  for  every  75,000  inhabitants  of  French  nationality, 
with  a  final  deputy  for  any  remainder  greater  than  37,500;  no 
department  was  to  have  fewer  than  three  deputies,  however 
small  its  population";  departments  with  more  than  six  deputies 
could  be  divided  into  two  or  more  constituencies.  In  1924  a 
second  law  applied  these  principles  for  the  allocation  of  seats, 
after  modifying  them  by  allowing  a  department  to  have  a  final 
deputy  for  any  remainder  and  by  allowing  the  departments 
devastated  and  partly  depopulated  by  the  war  to  retain  their 
existing  number  of  seats.  A  third  law  divided  certain  large 
departments.  The  result  was  that  the  number  of  seats  for  metro- 
politan France  was  reduced  to  568. 

The  Election  of  1924 

In  most  constituencies  the  alHances  of  19 19  were  not  revived. 
This  time  the  Radicals,  SociaUsts,  and  some  minor  left-wing 
groups,  united  in  the  Cartel  des  Gauches,  made  sweeping  gains: 
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they  won  more  seats  with  fewer  votes  than  the  disunited  fac- 
tions of  the  Right,  ahhough  the  Right  profited  shghtly  from  the 
system,  the  chief  losers  being  the  Centre  and  the  Extreme  Left. 
Left-wing  lists  swept  the  board  in  28  constituencies  with  a  total 
of  129  seats;  with  true  proportional  representation  the  Right 
would  have  gained  44  of  those  seats.  Right-wing  lists  swept  the 
board  in  18  constituencies  with  a  total  of  90  seats;  with  true 
proportional  representation  the  Left  would  have  won  22  of 
those  seats.  In  another  43  constituencies  the  results  differed 
less  drastically  from  what  they  would  have  been  with  true  pro- 
portional representation,  but  even  there  the  Left  would  have 
lost  some  seats.  In  only  8  constituencies  were  the  results  what 
they  would  have  been  with  true  proportional  representation. 
The  general  results  were  as  follows : 


Election  of  1924 


PARTY 

votes 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Right 

3.519.000 

39-5 

229 

40-3 

Centre 

1,020,000 

"•5 

47 

8-3 

Cartel  des  Gauches 

3,394,000 

38-1 

266 

46-8 

Communists 

876,000 

9-8 

26 

4-6 

Unclassified 

89,000 

i-o 

0 

o-o 

Total 

8,898,000 

— 

568 

— 

This  table,  like  the  others,  is  designed  to  show  the  relations  between 
seats  and  votes  in  a  single  election;  care  should  be  taken  in  using 
it  to  assess  changes  in  party  strengths  between  191 9  and  1924.  In 
1 924  the  votes  cast  for  right-wing  lists  were  more  than  those  cast  in 
19 1 9,  but  in  1924  most  right-wing  candidates  stood  as  members  of 
'pure'  right-wing  lists  while  in  1919  many  of  them  had  fought 
alongside  Radical  and  other  candidates  as  members  of  joint  Bloc 
National  lists. 


The  Electoral  Law  of  1927 

The  system  of  1 9 1 9  had  shown  itself  to  be  erratic  and  dan- 
gerous. There  was  general  agreement  on  the  need  for  reform. 
The  Radicals  induced  the  Socialists  to  agree  to  the  revival  of  the 
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pre-war  system.  The  delimitation  of  constituencies  in  the  law 
of  1927  was  even  more  inequitable  than  the  delimitations  made 
in  earlier  years.  In  principle  the  arrondissement  remained  the 
basis,  and  arrondissements  with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants 
could  still  be  divided,  but  need  not  be;  in  practice  the  boun- 
daries were  drawn  in  an  arbitrary  manner  so  as  to  favour  the 
outgoing  deputies,  socialist  localities  being  added  together  to 
provide  safe  seats  for  Socialists  and  conservative  localities  being 
added  together  to  provide  safe  seats  for  Conservatives.  The 
smallest  constituency  had  22,338  inhabitants  and  the  largest 
137,718;  as  usual  the  countryside  was  over-represented  and  the 
towns,  particularly  the  working-class  districts,  v/ere  under- 
represented.  The  interval  between  the  two  ballots  was  reduced 
to  one  week.  No  by-elections  were  to  be  held  in  the  remaining 
nine  months  of  the  Chamber's  life. 

The  Elections  of  1928-36 

The  election  of  1928  saw  a  record  number  of  candidates — 
3,735  for  the  612  seats.  They  so  confused  the  scene  that  second 
ballots  were  needed  in  a  record  number  of  constituencies — 422. 
At  the  second  ballot  the  factions  of  the  Right  showed  great 
unity  and  discipline.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  national  inter- 
party  commission  the  right-wing  candidates  in  most  constituen- 
cies agreed  on  which  of  them  should  go  forward  alone  to  the 
second  ballot.  Equal  discipline  was  not  shown  on  the  Left. 
Communist  candidates  usually  refused  to  withdraw  in  con- 
stituencies where  a  Radical,  a  Socialist,  or  some  other  candidate 
of  the  moderate  Left  had  led  in  the  first  ballot,  and  Communist 
voters  tended  to  show  the  same  indifference  to  the  traditional 
republican  discipline  of  the  Left.  Moreover,  in  constituencies 
where  at  the  second  ballot  the  Radical  candidates  withdrew  in 
favour  of  Socialists,  many  of  the  Radical  voters  went  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  voted  for  the  candidates  of  the  Right 
and  the  Right-Centre  who  were  sustaining  Poincare  and  his 
financial  policy.  As  a  result  the  parties  of  the  Right  and  Right- 
Centre  gained  67  seats  which  the  Left  would  otherwise  have  won. 
The  results  were  as  follows: 
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Election  of  1928 


PARTIES 

VOTES 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Right 

2,160,000 

23-1 

151 

25-5 

Right-Centre 

2,145,000 

22-9 

169 

28-5 

Sociahst  Radicals 

1,655,000 

177 

"3 

19-1 

Sociahst  RepubUcans 

410,000 

4-4 

40 

6-7 

SociaKsts 

1,698,000 

l8-2 

lOI 

17-0 

Left-wing  Sociahsts 

82,000 

0-9 

5 

0-8 

Communists 

1,064,000 

II-4 

14 

2-4 

Unclassified 

136,000 

1-4 

0 

o-o 

Total 

9,350,000 

— 

593 

— 

The  right-wing  parties  now  decided  to  gamble  again  with 
electoral  reform.  Their  victory  had  been  due  largely  to  the 
disciplinary  work  of  the  inter-party  commission.  It  seemed 
possible  that  equal  discipline  could  be  obtained  before  the  first 
ballot  by  the  parties  of  the  Right,  while  the  parties  of  the  Left 
would  less  easily  agree  amongst  themselves  before  the  electors 
had  indicated  their  preferences  at  the  first  ballot.  Therefore  if 
the  second  ballot  were  abolished  the  Right  might  well  make 
considerable  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  Left.  Against  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Left  a  bill  was  passed  through  the  Chamber  to 
abolish  the  second  ballot  and  thus  to  give  France  the  British 
system  of  a  single  ballot  in  single-member  constituencies.  A 
number  of  right-wing  leaders  anxious  to  strengthen  the  auth- 
ority of  the  State  and  to  increase  the  stability  of  governments 
believed  that  these  ends  could  be  achieved  only  if  the  existing 
multiplicity  of  shifting,  incoherent,  and  undisciplined  groups 
was  replaced  by  a  system  of  two  or  three  stable,  united,  and 
disciplined  parties.  They  believed  that  the  British  electoral 
system  would  give  them  this  result.  Both  the  Right  and  the 
State  would  benefit.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  ever 
the  defender  of  the  traditional  institutions  of  the  Republic.  The 
election  of  1932  was  therefore  fought  under  the  second-ballot 
system.  It  was  contested  by  3,617  candidates. 

It  showed  how  haphazard  the  system  was.  The  Right  and  the 
Right-Centre  lost  0-5  per  cent  of  the  votes  and  11 -6  per  cent 
of  the  seats.  Despite  the  example  of  1928  and  the  hopes  of 
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the  sponsors  of  the  British  system  the  Right  was  less  united 
and  disciplined  than  the  Left.  Although  Communist  candidates 
tended  to  repeat  their  intransigence  of  1928,  Communist  voters 
tended  to  return  to  republican  discipline  and  to  vote  at  the 
second  ballot  for  the  candidates  of  the  moderate  Left  even 
although  the  Communist  candidates  remained  in  the  field.  The 
Radical  voters  who  in  1928  had  turned  at  the  second  ballot  to 
candidates  of  the  Right  and  Right-Centre  supporting  Poincare 
stayed  on  the  Left  in  1932.  The  result  was  a  triumph  for  the 
Left,  particularly  for  the  Radicals,  who  remained  the  leading 
party  of  the  Left  in  enough  constituencies  to  gain  a  substantial 
bonus  of  seats.  A  minor  beneficiary  was  the  group  of  left-wing 
Socialists,  the  Communist  Socialists,  who  gained  almost  as  many 
seats  as  the  Communists  although  their  votes  were  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  Communists'  poll.  The  results  were  as  follows: 

Election  of  1932 


PARTIES 

votes 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Right 

2,083,000 

22-1 

125 

21-0 

Right-Centre 

2,211,000 

23-4 

128 

21-5 

Socialist  Radicals 

1,817,000 

19-2 

155 

26-0 

Socialist  Republicans 

504,000 

5-3 

36 

6-0 

Socialists 

1,950,000 

20-7 

129 

21-6 

Communist  Socialists 

78,000 

0-9 

II 

1-9 

Communists 

795.000 

8-4 

12 

2-0 

Unclassified 

4,000 

o-o 

0 

0-0 

Total 

9,442,000 

— 

596 

— 

The  electoral  alliance  between  the  parties  of  the  moderate 
Left  was  not  converted  into  a  stable  parliamentary  partnership. 
Within  two  years  there  were  governments  relying  on  the  Right. 
But  in  a  further  two  years  the  Fascist  threat  at  home  and  the 
Nazi  threat  abroad  had  created  the  most  extensive  and  most 
successful  left-wing  alliance  since  1877  or  the  second  ballot  of 
1885.  In  1936  the  left-wing  People's  Front  defeated  the  right- 
wing  National  Front.  All  previous  records  for  the  number  of 
candidates  were  beaten:  at  the  first  ballot  4,815  stood  for  the 
total  of  618  seats  in  the  Chamber;  although  in  the  constituencies 
where  second  ballots  were  necessary  many  candidates  with- 
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drew,  503  new  ones  appeared.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-three 
second  ballots  were  needed.  The  People's  Front  won  57  5  per 
cent  of  the  votes  and  64  per  cent  of  the  seats.  For  the  Radicals, 
the  party /?ar  excellence  of  the  Third  Republic,  the  victory  of  their 
alliance  was  a  galling  one.  They  themselves  received  fewer 
votes  than  either  the  Socialists  or  the  Communists  and  fewer 
seats  than  the  Socialists.  They  had  lost  their  primacy  among  the 
parties  of  the  Left.  In  comparison  with  1932  the  Socialists  won 
a  smaller  share  of  the  votes  but  a  larger  share  of  the  seats.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 

Election  of  1936 


PARTIES 

VOTES 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

National  Front 

4,110,000 

42-4 

215 

36-0 

Socialist  Radicals 

1,418,000 

14-6 

109 

i8-2 

Socialist  Republicans, 

etc. 

729,000 

7-5 

55 

9-2 

Socialists 

1,928,000 

19-9 

147 

24-6 

Communists 

1,487,000 

15-4 

72 

120 

Unclassified 

16,000 

0-2 

0 

o-o 

Total  9,688,000         —  598  — 

It  was  perhaps  fitting  that  the  Left  should  have  won  what 
proved  to  be  the  last  election  of  the  Third  Republic.  It  had  won 
the  first  election  to  be  held  under  the  Constitution  of  1875.  Its 
mystique  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Republic  had  been  a 
powerful  force  in  all  the  elections  of  the  regime. 
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THE  FOURTH  REPUBLIC  AND 
PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 


Introductory 

The  Liberation  ensured  that  free  parHamentary  government 
would  be  restored.  The  first  assembhes  of  the  Fourth  RepubHc 
were  elected  under  a  list  system  of  proportional  representation. 
Yet  within  six  years  of  its  adoption  the  new  system  was  con- 
siderably modified,  and  within  another  six  years  the  two  cham- 
bers were  starting  to  agree  on  the  restoration  of  single-member 
constituencies  and  the  second  ballot. 


The  'Liberation  Constitution'  of  1944 

Shortly  before  the  Allied  invasion  of  France  the  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  at  Algiers  issued  a  prelim- 
inary constitution  for  the  government  of  the  country  until 
elections  could  be  held.  This  document,  the  ordinance  of  April 
1944,  declared  that  henceforward  women  should  vote  as  well 
as  men.  Like  the  enfranchisement  of  all  adult  men  in  1848,  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  was  the  work  of  a  provisional 
government.  The  change  was  approved  not  only  by  the  Right, 
of  which  many  members  had  advocated  it  earlier  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  benefit  from  the  conservative  and  religious 
tendencies  of  women,  but  also  by  the  Left,  which  abandoned 
its  traditional  fear  that  woman  suffrage  would  impose  clerical 
tyranny  on  France;  only  the  Radicals  maintained  their  distrust 
of  women  as  electors. 

The  change  more  than  doubled  the  electorate.  At  the  elec- 
tions of  1945-51  about  12,000,000  men  and  13,000,000  women 
registered  as  electors.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  total  of  25,000,000 
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did  not  vote.  (In  1956  about  17  per  cent  of  the  27,000,000  elec- 
tors did  not  vote.)  Since  fewer  than  15  per  cent  of  male  electors 
have  not  voted  and  almost  25  per  cent  of  female  electors, 
women's  large  majority  in  the  electorate  has  been  replaced  by 
a  small  male  majority  among  the  voters.  There  has  been  a  ten- 
dency for  more  women  to  vote  for  the  Catholic  and  conservative 
parties  than  for  the  left-wing  and  anti-clerical  parties.  Thus 
public  opinion  polls  suggest  that  60  per  cent  of  the  M.R.P.'s 
voters  have  been  women  and  60  per  cent  of  the  Communists' 
voters  have  been  men.  If  only  men  had  voted  in  1945  and  1946 
the  Communists  and  Socialists  would  have  had  about  56-52  per 
cent  of  the  votes  instead  of  only  50-46  per  cent.  Among  male 
voters  there  was  a  majority  for  the  draft  constitution  of  April 
1946,  which  was  rejected  in  the  referendum  of  May  1946. 
Women's  votes  did  not  have  the  same  decisive  effects  in  1951 
and  1956,  but  they  continued  to  benefit  the  Catholic  and  con- 
servative parties  more  than  their  opponents. 

The  Electoral  Law  of  1945 

As  the  war  came  to  an  end  the  government  began  to  prepare 
for  the  elections  it  had  promised.  Municipal  elections  were  held 
in  April  and  May  1945.  They  showed  that  in  comparison  with 
the  last  pre-war  years  the  Communists  and  Socialists  were  very 
much  stronger  and  that  the  Centre  and  the  Right  were  more 
divided  than  ever  and  much  weaker.  The  older  parties  of  the 
Third  Republic  had  been  largely,  although  not  wholly,  dis- 
credited by  the  failure  of  the  regime  they  had  operated.  The 
Resistance  movement  had  emerged  as  a  new  force  but  its  elec- 
toral significance  was  uncertain.  The  government  was  therefore 
faced  with  a  difficult  problem  in  deciding  on  an  electoral  sys- 
tem for  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Its  members  had  three  chief 
aims.  They  wanted  to  promote  the  development  of  a  few  large, 
stable,  well-disciplined,  and  responsible  parties  which  would 
replace  the  shifting  groups  of  the  Third  Republic.  They  wanted 
the  new  chamber  to  reflect  accurately  the  opinions  of  the  coun- 
try so  that  it  could  make  a  new  constitution  which  would  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Each  of  them  wanted  to  avoid  the 
risk  that  by  luck  or  manoeuvre  a  party  to  which  he  did  not  be- 
long would  dominate  the  assembly.  They  therefore  came  to 
agree  that  for  the  first  time  France  should  use  a  system  of  true 
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proportional  representation,  although  they  disagreed  about  the 
details  of  the  system. 

The  provisions  of  the  electoral  ordinance  of  August  1945  were 
as  follows.  Metropolitan  France  was  to  have  522  deputies, 
Algeria  26,  the  French  in  the  protectorates  of  Morocco  and 
Tunisia  5,  and  the  colonies  33.  Each  metropoHtan  department 
was  to  have  one  deputy  for  every  100,000  inhabitants  of  French 
nationality  it  had  had  at  the  census  of  1 936,  before  the  displace- 
ment of  population  caused  by  the  war;  a  final  deputy  was  to  be 
given  for  any  remaining  fraction  of  100,000  greater  than  25,000; 
each  department  was  to  have  at  least  two  deputies,  so  that  as 
ten  rural  departments  had  populations  of  under  200,000  the 
countryside  was  slightly  over-represented;  the  most  populous 
departments  were  each  to  be  divided  into  two  or  more  con- 
stituencies. 

Candidates  had  to  stand  as  members  of  hsts;  every  Ust  had  to 
have  as  many  names  as  the  constituency  had  seats;  no  candidate 
could  stand  in  more  than  one  department  or  as  a  member  of 
more  than  one  list  in  that  department.  Each  elector  could  vote 
for  only  one  list,  not  for  individual  candidates — this  was  an 
innovation,  for  when  multi-member  constituencies  had  been 
used  before  electors  had  voted  for  individuals  and  not  for  lists; 
an  elector  could  neither  delete  the  names  of  any  candidates  of 
the  list  he  supported  nor  indicate  his  preference  for  any  of  them 
— in  other  words,  all  the  lists  were  to  be  'rigid'  or  'blocked'; 
candidates  were  declared  elected  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  named  on  their  lists. 

After  the  votes  had  been  counted  the  seats  were  distributed  in 
two  stages,  first  by  the  quotient  and  then  by  the  highest  average. 
The  quotient  was  found  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  valid 
votes  cast  in  the  constituency  by  the  number  of  seats.  Each  list's 
total  of  votes  was  then  divided  by  the  quotient  and  the  list 
received  as  many  seats  as  its  poll  contained  the  quotient.  Then 
any  remaining  seats  were  allocated  according  to  the  principle 
of  the  highest  average:  each  seat  went  in  turn  to  the  list  which 
would  have  the  highest  average  of  votes  per  seat  if  it  received 
the  seat  about  to  be  allocated — that  is  to  say,  at  each  allocation 
each  list's  average  was  obtained  by  the  following  sum: 

Valid  votes  obtained  by  the  list  ^  .    , 

; ^ — ■_ ; =   List  s  average 

Number  ot  seats  so  tar  obtained  by  the  list  plus  i 
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(This  highest  average  therefore  differed  greatly  from  the  highest 
average  used  in  the  law  of  19 19.)  If  at  any  point  two  or  more  lists 
had  the  same  average,  the  seat  at  stake  went  to  the  list  with 
most  votes;  if  the  lists  had  the  same  number  of  votes,  then  the 
seat  went  to  the  oldest  of  whichever  candidates  would  be 
elected  if  their  lists  won  the  seat. 

How  the  system  worked  can  be  seen  from  the  results  in  the 
Dordogne  in  1945.  The  department  had  five  seats. 


Example  I  (Dordogne) 

A          Registered  electors  259,027 

B          Electors  voting  189,560 

C          Electors  casting  spoilt  papers  4,664 

D          Electors  casting  valid  papers  (B  minus  C)  184,896 

E          Quotient  (D  divided  by  5)  36,979 


Radi-        M.R.P.        Social- 
cals  ists 


26,744        62,780 


Inde- 
pendent 
Social- 
ists 

4>273 
o 


Com- 
mun- 
ists 


55.820 


26,744        31.390  4.273        27,910 


F   Votes  won  355279 

G  Seats  won  by 

the  quotient  o 

H  List's  average  if  it 

won  third  seat  35,279 

The  third  seat  is  therefore  allotted  to  the  Radicals. 
I    List's  average  if  it 

won  fourth  seat  1 7,639        26,744        31,390  4,273        27,910 

Therefore  the  Socialists  win  the  fourth  seat. 
J    List's  average  if  it 

won  fifth  seat     17,639        26,744        20,926  4,273        27,910 

Therefore  the  Communists  win  the  fifth  seat. 
K  Seats  won  by  the 

highest  average  i  o  i  o  i 

L  Total  seats 

(G  plus  K)  10202 

Thus  the  Radicals  have  won  19  per  cent  of  the  votes  and  20  per 
cent  of  the  seats,  the  M.R.P.  14  per  cent  of  the  votes  and  none 
of  the  seats,  the  Socialists  34  per  cent  of  the  votes  and  40  per 
cent  of  the  seats,  the  Independent  Socialists  3  per  cent  of  the 
votes  and  none  of  the  seats,  and  the  Communists  30  per  cent  of 
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the  votes  and  40  per  cent  of  the  seats.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
votes  cast  for  the  M.R.P.  and  Independent  Socialists  are 
wasted  (17  per  cent  of  the  total)  as  those  parties  have  won  no 
seats. 

These  figures  show  how  the  system  of  the  highest  average 
slightly  favoured  the  larger  parties.  But  the  larger  the  con- 
stituency then  the  less  were  the  smaller  parties  penalized.  Thus 
in  a  constituency  which  had  twice  as  many  electors  and  seats 
as  the  Dordogne  and  in  which  the  voters  behaved  in  the  same 
way,  the  results  would  have  been  as  follows: 

Example  II  (Hypothetical  Constituency) 


PARTY 

VOTES 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Radicals 

70,558 

19 

2 

20 

M.R.P. 

53,488 

14 

I 

10 

Socialists 

125,560 

34 

4 

40 

Independent 

Socialists 

8,546 

3 

0 

0 

Communists 

1 11,640 

30 

3 

30 

Total  369,792       100  10  100 

Here  only  the  M.R.P.'s  surplus  4  per  cent  and  the  Independent 
Socialists'  3  per  cent  are  wasted.  With  even  larger  constituencies 
the  proportion  of  wasted  votes  would  fall  even  further.  There- 
fore some  of  the  critics  of  the  ordinance  argued  that  in  effect 
the  whole  country  should  be  used  as  a  constituency:  votes 
wasted  in  the  departments  should  be  carried  forward  and  added 
together  to  secure  the  election  of  extra  deputies.  This  was  the 
system  used  in  Germany  under  the  Weimar  Republic,  enacted 
for  France  in  the  law  of  April  1946  (see  below,  pp.  107-11), 
and  applied  in  France  for  the  election  of  the  Council  of  the 
Republic  in  1946  (see  Appendix  B). 

Since  the  Constituent  Assembly's  life  was  limited  to  seven 
months  at  the  most,  the  ordinance  made  no  provision  for  filling 
any  seats  that  became  vacant. 

The  Election  of  1945 

The  election  held  in  October  1945  confirmed  that  the  new 
system  would   ensure  substantial  justice  for  all   the  parties, 
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although  the  larger  ones  would  gain  slightly  and  the  smaller 
ones  lose  slightly.  Since  the  smaller  parties  were  the  factions  of 
the  Right  and  Centre  of  the  Third  Republic  (the  various  con- 
servative groups,  the  Radicals,  and  associated  factions),  the 
system  emphasized  the  swing  to  the  Left  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  electorate.  The  results  were  as  follows: 


Election  of  1945 


PARTY 

VOTES 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Right 

2,546,000 

i3'3 

62 

1 1 '9 

Radicals  and 

others 

2,132,000 

I  i-i 

35 

6-7 

M.R.P. 

4,780,000 

24-9 

141 

27-0 

Socialists 

4,561,000 

23-8 

134 

25-7 

Communists 

5,005,000 

26-1 

148 

28-4 

Unclassified 

165,000 

0-9 

2 

0-3 

Total  19,189,000         —  522  — 

The  three  major  parties  each  won  a  seat  for  every  34,000 
votes,  but  the  Radicals  and  their  associates  paid  on  the  average 
61,000  votes  for  each  seat,  and  the  factions  of  the  Right  41,000. 
Only  3  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  Socialists  failed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  election  of  candidates,  only  4  per  cent  of  the  Com- 
munists' poll,  and  only  5  per  cent  of  the  M.R.P.'s;  the  Right 
and  the  Radicals  both  paid  a  heavy  price  for  disunity  and  un- 
popularity— 20  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  Right  and  57 
per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  Radicals  and  their  associates 
were  wasted. 

The  Abortive  Electoral  Law  of  April  1946 

The  parties  of  the  Left  had  protested  against  the  ordinance  of 
1945  on  the  grounds  that  it  did  not  provide  for  full  ('integral') 
proportional  representation.  Although  in  practice  they  gained 
most  from  its  imperfections,  they  decided  to  adopt  a  more  per- 
fect scheme.  In  April  1946  they  enacted  for  the  National 
Assembly  created  in  the  new  constitution  an  electoral  system 
that  would  reduce  the  number  of  wasted  votes  and  induce 
factions  to  organize  themselves  into  national  parties.  The  Right 
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and  the  Radicals  opposed  the  bill:  they  both  objected  to  any 
scheme  that  favoured  the  party  nominee  against  the  individual 
candidate  and  the  national  party  against  the  local  organization; 
in  addition  the  Radicals  were  opposed  to  the  very  principle  of 
proportional  representation  and  wanted  the  revival  of  the  pre- 
war system.  When  the  draft  constitution  was  submitted  to  the 
people  in  May  1946  it  was  rejected.  As  a  result,  the  new  elec- 
toral system  was  never  applied,  a  new  Constituent  Assembly 
being  elected  by  the  system  of  1945. 

The  April  law  provided  that  metropolitan  France  and  the 
three  old  colonies  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  and  Reunion, 
which  had  been  given  the  new  status  of  oversea  departments 
and  raised  to  the  level  of  the  metropolitan  departments,  should 
be  treated  together  for  the  election  of  579  deputies.  The  depart- 
ments were  to  be  the  constituencies,  although  the  four  most 
populous  departments  were  each  to  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
constituencies.  In  each  constituency  each  list  had  to  have  one 
candidate  for  every  42,000  registered  electors  and  an  extra 
candidate  for  any  final  fraction  of  42,000  greater  than  21,000. 
A  party  presenting  lists  in  at  least  twenty  constituencies  would 
qualify  as  a  national  party.  The  votes  were  to  be  counted  in 
the  constituencies  and  the  details  were  to  be  transmitted  to  a 
central  commission,  which  would  allocate  the  seats. 

First,  in  each  constituency,  each  list  would  win  as  many  seats 
as  its  poll  contained  the  national  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  grand  total  of  votes  cast  in  the  metropolitan  and  oversea 
departments  by  579.  Second,  votes  which  had  been  cast  for  a 
national  party  and  had  not  been  used  to  elect  deputies  at  the 
constituency  level  would  be  used  at  the  national  level.  The 
commission  would  calculate,  first,  each  national  party's  national 
total  of  votes  by  adding  the  votes  won  by  that  party's  con- 
stituency lists,  and  second,  each  national  party's  total  of  votes 
wasted  in  the  constituencies;  this  second  total  was  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  the  constituency  remainders,  each  remainder 
being  obtained  by  the  following  equation: 

R  =  P  -  (Q,  X  S) 

where  R  is  the  remainder,  P  is  the  number  of  votes  won  by  the 
party  in  that  constituency,  Q  is  the  national  quotient,  and  S 
is  the  number  of  seats  the  list  had  won  in  that  constituency. 
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Each  national  party  would  then  be  allocated  extra  seats  in 
accordance  with  the  following  equation: 

E  =  — 
Q 

where  E  is  the  number  of  extra  seats,  NR  is  the  national  total 
of  the  party's  constituency  remainders,  and  Q  is  the  national 
quotient.  If  any  of  the  579  seats  were  still  unfilled,  they  were  to 
be  allocated  by  applying  the  system  of  the  highest  average  to 
each  party's  national  total  of  the  votes  its  lists  had  won  in  the 
constituencies.  Any  seats  provisionally  allocated  at  the  national 
level  to  a  party  which  had  not  won  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  votes  cast  in  metropolitan  France  and  the  three  over- 
sea departments  were  to  be  allocated  to  the  other  national 
parties.  This  provision  and  the  one  requiring  a  party  to  have 
lists  in  at  least  twenty  constituencies  in  order  to  qualify  as  a 
national  party  capable  of  receiving  seats  in  the  allocation  at 
the  national  level  were  slight  concessions  to  those  deputies  who 
had  feared  that  the  new  system  would  unduly  benefit  and  en- 
courage small  parties. 

In  the  allocation  of  seats  at  the  constituency  level  each  seat 
that  a  party  won  was  to  go  to  the  top  unelected  candidate  on 
its  list.  The  seats  won  at  the  national  level  by  each  national 
party  were  to  be  allocated  as  follows.  For  each  constituency  the 
commission  would  express  the  party's  remainder  in  that  con- 
stituency as  a  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  there. 
It  would  then  place  the  percentages  in  order  and  allocate  each 
seat  which  the  party  had  won  at  the  national  level  to  the  top 
unelected  candidate  of  the  party's  list  in  the  constituency  with 
the  largest  percentage,  the  next  largest  percentage,  and  so  on. 
If  two  or  more  constituency  lists  of  the  party  had  the  same  per- 
centage, then  the  seat  went  to  the  list  with  the  largest  remainder. 
Further  elaborate  provisions  ensured  that  the  allocation  of 
marginal  seats  contributed  to  a  final  distribution  which  would 
be  as  proportionate  as  possible  to  the  distribution  of  votes. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  desire  to  eliminate  the  wastage  of 
votes  was  worth  the  necessary  complexities.  The  total  of  wasted 
votes  was  only  12  per  cent  of  those  cast  in  1945;  in  June  1946 
it  was  to  be  only  1 1  per  cent,  and  in  November  1 946  only  9  per 
cent.  These  figures  are  trivial  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
Third  Republic,  when  the  proportion  of  votes  cast  for  defeated 
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candidates  fluctuated  around  40  per  cent.  Moreover,  within 
the  framework  of  proportional  representation  there  was  a  simpler 
remedy  than  that  provided  by  the  law  of  April  1946.  Most  of 
the  wasted  votes  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  highest  average 
system  favours  the  larger  parties  and  that  no  system  of  propor- 
tional representation  works  with  full  effectiveness  in  small  con- 
stituencies (as  shown  on  p.  105  above) — in  the  1945  system  50 
of  the  544  metropolitan  deputies  were  elected  by  constituencies 
returning  only  two  or  three  members  and  another  128  were 
returned  by  constituencies  with  only  four  members  each.  If  the 
smaller  constituencies  had  been  united  to  each  other  or  to 
larger  constituencies  the  number  of  wasted  votes  would  have 
been  much  smaller.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  wasted 
votes  would  probably  have  been  achieved  also  if  the  law  had 
provided  for  the  system  of  proportional  representation  by  the 
largest  remainder,  which  tends  to  favour  the  smaller  parties 
and  which  was  later  introduced  for  certain  constituencies  by  the 
law  of  1 95 1  (see  pp.  1 14-15  below). 

No  provision  was  made  for  by-elections.  Any  vacant  seat 
was  to  be  taken  by  the  next  available  unelected  candidate  of 
the  list  to  which  the  former  deputy  had  belonged. 

The  Election  of  June  1946 

The  rejection  of  the  draft  constitution  had  been  caused 
mainly  by  the  opposition  of  the  M.R.P.,  and  at  the  ensuing 
general  election  for  the  second  Constituent  Assembly  the 
M.R.P.  replaced  the  Communists  as  the  largest  party  in  terms 
of  both  votes  and  seats.  The  general  tendencies  shown  by  both 
the  system  and  the  electorate  in  1945  were  shown  again.  The 
three  major  parties  again  received  75  per  cent  of  the  votes,  the 
Communists  and  the  M.R.P.  both  gaining  at  the  expense  of  the 
Socialists.  The  M.R.P.  paid  35,000  votes  per  seat  and  had  only 
3  per  cent  of  its  votes  wasted;  the  figures  for  the  Communists 
were  36,000  and  3  per  cent  and  for  the  Socialists  36,000  and 
5  per  cent.  The  Radicals,  their  associates  and  the  Right  cut 
their  losses  by  the  union  of  splinter  groups  to  present  joint  lists; 
nevertheless,  the  Radicals  and  their  associates  paid  59,000 
votes  per  seat  and  had  47  per  cent  of  their  votes  wasted,  and  the 
figures  for  the  Right  were  41,000  and  3  per  cent. 
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Election  of  June  1946 


PARTY 

VOTES 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Right 

2,540,000 

12-8 

62 

II-9 

Radicals  and 

others 

2,295,000 

II-5 

39 

7-5 

M.R.P. 

5,589,000 

28-1 

160 

30-6 

Socialists 

4,188,000 

2I-I 

115 

22-0 

Communists 

5,199,000 

26-2 

146 

28-0 

Unclassified 

70,000 

0-3 

0 

o-o 

Total  19,881,000         —  522 


The  Electoral  Law  of  October  1946 

The  second  Constituent  Assembly  was  more  successful  than 
the  first.  The  constitution  it  adopted  was  supported  by  the 
M.R.P.  as  well  as  by  the  Communists  and  Socialists.  Despite 
the  campaign  conducted  by  General  de  Gaulle,  the  new  con- 
stitution was  ratified  by  the  electorate.  As  a  result,  a  new  elec- 
toral law  passed  by  the  Assembly  was  used  for  the  first  quin- 
quennial election-of  the  National  Assembly  created  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  law  made  only  minor  changes  in  the  system  of  1945. 
Proposals  for  greater  changes  had  been  defeated  as  a  result  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Communists  and  the  M.R.P, — each 
agreed  to  vote  against  the  changes  which  the  other  opposed. 
The  number  of  seats  for  metropolitan  France  was  raised  to  544, 
the  extra  ones  being  given  to  the  more  populous  departments; 
the  French  citizens  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia  lost  their  represen- 
tation, but  the  number  of  seats  for  the  other  oversea  territories 
was  raised  to  73.  The  elector  was  given  a  little  more  freedom: 
he  could  still  vote  for  only  one  list,  but  he  could  now  express  his 
opinion  of  its  candidates  by  placing  against  their  names  num- 
bers indicating  his  order  of  preference;  notice  would  be  taken 
of  these  numbers  only  if  half  the  electors  voting  for  a  list  had 
modified  it — nowhere  did  a  list  have  more  than  7  per  cent  of  its 
papers  altered.  In  the  allocation  of  seats  the  quotient  was  aban- 
doned and  each  seat  was  allocated  by  the  method  of  the  highest 
average;  this  change  merely  simplified  the  procedure  and  did 
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not  affect  the  results,  as  can  be  seen  by  applying  it  to  the  votes 
cast  in  the  Dordogne  in  1945  (Example  I,  p.  105  above). 


Radi-        M.R.P. 
cals 


F   Votes  won  35,279        26,744 

For  the  allocation  of  the  first  seat  the  divisor  for  each  list  is  i 
(number  of  seats  so  far  obtained  plus  i);  therefore  the  Socialists, 
with  the  highest  poll,  have  the  highest  average  and  win  the  first 
seat.  Their  divisor  now  becomes  2,  but  that  of  each  of  the  other 
lists  remains  i,  so  that  for  the  allocation  of  the  second  seat  the 
averages  are  as  follows: 

G  List's  average  if  it 

wonsecondseat  35,279        26,744        31,390  4,273        55,820 

The  Communists  therefore  win  the  second  seat.  The  remaining 
seats  are  allocated  as  before  (lines  H,  I,  and  J)  and  the  final 
results  remain  as  they  were  in  line  L. 

Any  vacant  seat  was  to  be  taken  by  the  next  available  un- 
elected  candidate  of  the  list  to  which  the  former  deputy  had 
belonged.  A  by-election  would  be  held  only  if  such  a  candidate 
were  no  longer  available;  no  by-elections  proved  necessary. 


The  Election  of  November  1946 

At  this,  the  third  general  election  in  thirteen  months,  the 
Communists  regained  their  position  as  the  leading  party;  the 
Socialists'  share  of  the  poll  continued  to  fall — a  trend  shown  at 
almost  all  the  parliamentary  and  local  government  elections 
since  their  triumph  in  1936;  and  the  Radicals  continued  their 
recovery  from  the  defeat  of  1 945 — standing  in  fewer  consdtuen- 
cies  they  won  more  votes.  The  dechne  of  the  Socialists  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Radicals  and  the  Right  from  the  constituen- 
cies where  they  were  weak  affected  the  cost  of  seats  and  the 
number  of  wasted  votes.  Each  seat  won  cost  the  M.R.P.  32,000 
votes,  the  Communists  33,000,  the  Right  35,000,  the  Socialists 
38,000,  and  the  Radicals  45,000.  The  percentages  of  wasted 
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votes  were:  Communists  2,  M.R.P.  3,  Right  9,  Socialists  11, 
and  Radicals  and  associates  30.  The  results  were  as  follows: 


Election  of  November  1946 


PARTY 

VOTES 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Right 

2,466,000 

12-8 

70 

12-9 

Radicals  and  others 

2,694,000 

14-0 

60 

II-O 

M.R.P. 

5,058,000 

26-3 

158 

29-0 

Socialists 

3,432,000 

17-9 

90 

i6-6 

Communists 

5,489,000 

28-6 

166 

3'J-5 

Unclassified 

64,000 

0-3 

0 

o-o 

Total 

19,203,000 

— 

544 

— 

The  Electoral  Laws  of  1951  and  1955 

Within  a  year  of  this  election  of  the  first  National  Assembly  of 
the  new  constitution  it  seemed  that  the  regime  might  be  short- 
lived. In  April  1947  General  de  Gaulle  formed  the  French 
People's  Rally  (R.P.F.)  to  work  for  the  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  estabhshment  of  a  powerful  president:  the  Left 
saw  in  him  a  new  Napoleon  III,  Boulanger,  or  Mussohni.  In 
May  the  Communists  were  expelled  from  the  government,  and 
henceforward  cabinets  were  to  be  based  on  alliances  between 
the  other  parties,  with  the  Radicals  and  the  Right  gaining 
greater  influence  each  year.  In  the  autumn  the  R.P.F.  made 
striking  gains  at  local  government  elections  and  there  was  a 
wave  of  violent  strikes  led  by  the  Communists.  From  then  on- 
wards public  opinion  polls  and  local  government  elections  sug- 
gested that  at  the  next  parliamentary  election  the  Communists 
on  the  extreme  left  and  the  R.P.F.  on  the  extreme  right  would 
together  have  over  half  or  almost  half  the  votes.  In  the  first 
event  they  would  certainly  have  over  half  the  seats  and  in  the 
second  event  they  would  probably  have  over  half  the  seats  be- 
cause of  the  system's  tendency  to  favour  the  larger  parties, 
which  in  most  constituencies  would  be  the  Communists  and  the 
R.P.F.  They  might  then  make  the  continuance  of  parliamen- 
tary government  impossible. 

The  other  parties  began  to  think  of  changing  the  electoral 
law.  Numerous  systems  were  proposed:  the  systems  of  1871, 
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1875,  and  1885  all  had  their  advocates,  and  so  had  various 
schemes  for  combining  the  principles  of  majority  voting  and 
proportional  representation.  Calculations  were  anxiously  made 
as  to  hov/  each  proposal  was  likely  to  affect  not  only  the  ex- 
tremists but  also  the  individual  parties  of  the  new  Centre.  Every 
scheme  that  would  thwart  both  the  Communists  and  the 
R.P.F.  seemed  likely  also  tr  favour  some  centre  parties  more 
than  the  others.  Eventually  after  prolonged  negotiations  the 
centre  parties  agreed  on  a  new  system,  the  law  of  the  gth  May 

1951- 

In  metropolitan  France  the  constituencies  and  distribution  of 
seats  retained  were  unchanged,  except  that  one  constituency  was 
divided  into  two.  Two  electoral  systems  were  to  be  used,  one  in 
the  Paris  region  and  the  other  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  the 
Paris  region  (the  eight  constituencies  of  the  departments  of  the 
Seine  and  Seine-et-Oise,  returning  75  deputies)  the  centre  parties 
were  likely  to  be  weaker  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country:  the 
Communists  dominated  the  working-class  districts  and  the 
R.P.F.  was  likely  to  gain  much  of  the  middle-class  vote.  There- 
fore in  these  two  departments  there  was  to  be  used  the  system 
of  proportional  representation  by  the  largest  remainder,  which 
favours  the  smaller  parties. 

How  this  is  so  can  be  seen  by  applying  the  system  to  the  con- 
stituency of  the  Dordogne  used  earlier.  In  each  constituency  the 
seats  are  allocated  in  two  stages — first  by  the  quotient  and  then 
by  the  remainders.  The  quotient  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
grand  total  of  votes  cast  in  the  constituency  by  the  number  of 
deputies  to  be  elected  and  each  list  gets  as  many  seats  as  the 
number  of  times  its  poll  can  be  divided  by  the  quotient;  so  far 
the  system  is  like  that  of  1945.  The  rest  of  the  seats  are  then  dis- 
tributed in  turn  to  the  lists  with  the  largest  remainders;  each 
list's  remainder  is  obtained  by  the  sum  R  =  P  —  (0_  ^  S), 
where  R  is  the  remainder,  P  is  the  list's  poll,  Q  is  the  constitu- 
ency's quotient,  and  S  the  number  of  seats  the  list  has  already 
won  by  means  of  the  quotient.  If  the  system  had  been  used  in 
1945  for  the  return  of  the  Dordogne's  five  deputies,  the  results 
would  have  been  as  follows: 
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Example  I  (Dordogne) 


Total  Valid  Votes 

184,896 

Quotient 

36,979 

Party 

Poll 

Seats 

There- 

Leav- 

Seats 

Total 

won 

fore 

ing 

won 

Seats 

by 

De- 

Remain- 

by_ 

Quo- 

duct 

der 

Remain- 

tient 

der 

Radicals 

35.279 

0 

0 

35,279 

I 

I 

M.R.P. 

26,744 

0 

0 

26,744 

I 

I 

Socialists 

62,780 

I 

36,979 

25,801 

I 

2 

Ind.  Soc. 

4,273 

0 

0 

4,273 

0 

0 

Communists 

55,820 

I 

36,979 

18,841 

0 

I 

Thus  in  the  end  the  Communists  have  lost  the  second  seat  that 
the  system  of  the  highest  average  gave  them  and  it  has  been 
won  by  the  M.R.P.  which  had  received  no  seats  under  the  other 
system. 

It  seemed  likely  that  in  most  provincial  constituencies  the 
R.P.F.  and  Communists  would  be  weaker  than  in  the  Paris 
region,  and  that  the  total  poll  of  the  centre  parties  would  often 
exceed  half  the  votes  cast.  Therefore  in  these  constituencies  the 
system  of  1946  was  to  be  retained  subject  to  certain  drastic 
changes.  In  each  constituency  alliances  could  be  made  between 
lists  sponsored  by  'national  parties',  defined  as  parties  present- 
ing lists  in  at  least  thirty  departments  (among  which  the  two 
departments  of  the  Paris  region  could  be  included) .  If  in  any 
provincial  constituency  an  isolated  list  or  an  alliance  of  lists 
gained  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  then  that  list  or 
alhance  won  all  the  seats;  if  the  absolute  majority  had  been 
won  by  an  alliance,  the  seats  were  distributed  among  the  allied 
lists  by  the  system  of  the  highest  average.  If  no  list  or  alliance 
won  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes,  then  the  seats  were  dis- 
tributed among  all  the  competing  alliances  and  isolated  lists 
by  the  system  of  the  highest  average;  in  this  distribution  the 
votes  for  each  alliance  would  be  taken  together  to  determine  the 
number  of  seats  won  by  the  alliance,  and  then  those  seats  would 
be  distributed  among  the  allies  by  the  system  of  the  highest 
average.  No  seat  could  be  allocated  to  an  isolated  or  allied  list 
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whose  votes  were  fewer  in  number  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  electors  casting  votes  in  the  constituency. 

Thus  each  party's  share  of  the  seats  would  depend  not  only 
on  its  own  share  of  the  votes  but  also  on  the  alliances  formed  by 
itself  and  the  other  parties.  The  system  restored  some  of  the 
scope  for  manoeuvres  and  bargains  that  had  characterized  the 
second-ballot  system.  But  now  the  bargaining  would  take  place 
before  the  single  poll  instead  of  between  the  two  ballots,  was 
intended  to  be  between  national  parties  instead  of  local  com- 
mittees and  candidates,  and  gave  the  electors  less  freedom  for 
their  own  manoeuvres. 

How  the  new  system  was  likely  to  work  can  be  seen  by  apply- 
ing it  to  the  votes  won  in  the  Dordogne  in  1945  (p.  105  above). 
As  184,896  valid  votes  had  been  cast  the  absolute  majority 
would  have  been  92,449.  If  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  had  been 
allied,  their  total  poll  (98,059)  would  have  exceeded  the  absolute 
majority  and  they  would  have  won  all  5  seats,  of  which  the 
Socialists  would  have  had  3  and  the  Radicals  2,  each  thus  gain- 
ing a  seat  at  the  expense  of  the  Communists.  If  the  M.R.P. 
and  the  Socialists  had  been  allied  their  total  poll  (89,524) 
would  not  have  reached  the  absolute  majority,  but  in  the  initial 
allocation  of  seats  the  alliance  would  have  gained  3  seats,  the 
Radicals  i,  and  the  Communists  i;  the  alliance's  seats  would 
then  have  been  allotted  to  the  individual  alhes,  the  Socialists 
getting  2  and  the  M.R.P.  i,  the  latter  being  at  the  expense  of 
the  Communists.  If  the  Independent  Socialists  had  joined  the 
alliance  between  the  Radicals  and  the  Socialists  the  results 
would  not  have  been  affected.  If  they  had  joined  the  alliance 
between  the  Socialists  and  the  M.R.P.  the  allies'  total  poll 
(93,797)  would  have  exceeded  the  absolute  majority  and  they 
would  have  won  all  the  seats,  the  subsequent  distribution 
among  the  allies  giving  the  Socialists  4,  the  M.R.P.  i,  and  the 
Independent  Sociahsts  o,  although  the  alliance's  triumph 
would  have  been  due  to  them.  If  the  Radicals  and  M.R.P.  had 
allied,  their  total  poll  (62,023)  would  have  deprived  the  Com- 
munists of  a  seat  and  given  it  to  the  M.R.P.  If  the  M.R.P., 
Radicals  and  Socialists  had  allied,  then  with  their  overwhelm- 
ing majority  (124,803)  they  would  have  won  all  the  seats,  of 
which  the  M.R.P.  would  have  had  i,  the  Radicals  i,  and  the 
Socialists  3. 

Of  course,  calculations  of  this  kind  rest  on  the  assumption 
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that  alliances  would  not  have  caused  electors  to  vote  differently. 
It  was  realized  in  1951  that  in  practice  a  list  might  lose  votes 
by  being  allied  to  another:  thus  Catholics  who  might  have 
voted  for  an  isolated  M.R.P.  list  might  vote  otherwise  if  the 
M.R.P.  list  was  affiliated  to  a  Radical  or  Socialist  list  contain- 
ing anti-clericals.  Furthermore,  the  rise  of  the  R.P.F.  would 
inevitably  reduce  the  poll  of  the  centre  parties.  Nevertheless, 
the  centre  parties  expected  that  in  most  provincial  constituen- 
cies they  would  form  alliances,  some  broad  and  others  narrow, 
and  that  these  alliances  would  gain  either  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  votes  or  a  large  minority,  and  thus  gain  seats  which  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  to  the  extremists.  Moreover,  some  poten- 
tial supporters  of  the  Communist  Party  or  the  R.P.F.  might  in 
the  end  vote  for  a  centre  party  as  the  most  effective  way  of 
reducing  the  representation  of  the  other  extreme — 'Vote  use- 
fully' was  to  be  a  persuasive  slogan  for  the  Centre  to  employ. 

Paradoxically,  the  system  of  alliances  in  conjunction  with  the 
system  of  lists  meant  in  practice  that  candidates  could  in  effect 
stand  as  individuals.  In  the  elections  of  1945  and  1946  two 
candidates  of  similar  views  improved  their  chances  of  election 
by  fighting  as  members  of  the  same  list:  if  they  each  headed  a 
separate  list  they  would  split  the  vote  of  their  sympathizers  and 
run  the  risk  of  not  gaining  even  one  seat.  Yet  if  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  list  one  would  have  to  be  first  and  the  other 
second,  so  that  if  the  list  won  only  one  seat  the  candidate  lucky 
enough  to  be  first  would  win  it.  Under  the  law  of  1951  each 
could  stand  as  the  head  of  a  list  allied  to  the  other;  if  the  alliance 
secured  a  single  seat  it  would  go  to  the  allied  list  (and  its  leader) 
with  more  votes  than  the  other  list  and  not  to  the  man  lucky 
enough  to  be  first  on  a  single  joint  list.  In  1951  it  was  the  Con- 
servatives and  in  1956  the  Conservatives  and  Poujadists  who 
made  most  use  of  this  result  of  the  law.  In  conjunction  with  the 
legal  requirement  that  each  list  should  have  as  many  candidates 
as  the  constituency  had  seats  to  be  filled,  this  manoeuvre  caused 
the  number  of  candidates  to  rise  from  the  average  of  about 
2,800  at  the  three  elections  of  1945-6  (2,912,  2,762,  and  2,801 
for  522,  522,  and  544  seats  respectively)  to  3,962  in  1951  and 
5,363  in  1956  (for  544  seats  in  both  years).  But  many  of  these 
candidates  were  hardly  genuine,  being  presented  on  bogus  lists 
by  movements  seeking  to  qualify  as  'national  parties'  allowed 
to  make  local  alliances.  Many  of  the  other  candidates  were 
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hardly  more  genuine,  for  both  they  and  the  electors  knew  that 
most  of  the  seats  would  go  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  candi- 
dates on  the  victorious  lists  (390,  109,  and  30  respectively  in 

1956). 

Two  further  changes  were  made  which  applied  to  both  the 
Paris  region  and  the  provinces.  An  elector  could  indicate  his 
preference  for  any  of  the  candidates  on  his  list  by  putting  crosses 
(instead  of  numbers  as  in  1946)  against  the  names  of  those  he 
favoured.  Furthermore,  he  had  the  right  oi panachage  (mixing) 
— he  could  split  his  vote  between  two  or  more  lists.  Preferential 
crosses  and  split  votes  would  affect  the  order  in  which  a  list's 
candidates  were  elected  only  if  the  number  of  the  list's  ballot- 
papers  that  had  been  modified  was  at  least  half  the  total  of  votes 
cast  for  the  list.  As  a  result  of  that  provision,  in  1951  all  candi- 
dates were  declared  elected  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been 
presented  in  their  lists,  for  nowhere  did  enough  electors  support- 
ing a  list  modify  their  ballot-papers. 

SpHt  votes  could  also  affect  the  results  in  another  way.  Each 
list's  poll,  used  in  the  allocation  of  seats  between  lists,  was  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  grand  total  of  votes  cast  for  its  individual 
candidates  by  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled,  which  coincided 
with  the  number  of  its  candidates  as  incomplete  lists  and  iso- 
lated candidates  were  not  allowed.  An  elector  who  voted  for 
candidates  of  different  lists  would  therefore  be  helping  not  only 
those  candidates  as  individuals  but  also  the  lists  to  which  they 
belonged,  since  his  votes  for  them  would  form  part  of  the  grand 
total  of  votes  from  which  the  hst's  poll  would  be  derived.  What 
this  might  involve  in  practice  can  be  seen  from  the  results  in 
1 95 1  in  Herault  and  Paris.  In  Herault  the  first  name  on  the 
Socialist  list  was  that  of  M,  Moch,  the  strongly  an ti- Communist 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  About  7,000  electors  who  voted  for 
other  lists  wanted  to  support  M.  Moch  also.  They  could  do  this 
by  each  deleting  the  name  of  one  candidate  from  their  own 
party's  ballot-paper  and  adding  the  name  of  M.  Moch.  Since 
this  constituency  returned  six  deputies,  such  a  voter  would  be 
giving  five  votes  to  his  own  party  and  one  to  the  Socialists,  for 
the  support  given  to  M.  Moch  benefited  his  party  as  well.  These 
voters  therefore  increased  the  Socialist  poll  by  some  -~-- 
votes.  In  the  distribution  of  seats  M.  Moch,  as  the  head  of  his 
list,  won  his  seat  without  any  difficulty.  The  extra  votes  he  had 
received  and  which  were  credited  to  his  party  may  have  helped 
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to  elect  the  third  candidate  on  the  SociaHst  Hst,  because  at  that 
stage  of  the  distribution  of  seats  his  hst's  average  was  shghtly 
greater  than  that  of  a  Conservative  Hst.  Thus  any  Conservative 
voters  who  had  spht  their  votes  in  favour  of  M,  Moch  did  him 
no  good  and  may  have  harmed  their  own  party  for  the  benefit 
of  an  undistinguished  SociaHst.  In  one  of  the  Paris  constituen- 
cies one  of  the  Communist  candidates  was  M.  Thorez,  who  had 
long  been  absent  ill  in  Russia.  Several  hundred  Communist 
voters  deleted  his  name  from  their  ballot-papers.  He  was  at 
the  head  of  the  list  and  was  therefore  sure  of  his  seat,  which  he 
could  have  lost  only  if  the  number  of  malcontents  had  been  very- 
much  greater.  The  deletions  slightly  reduced  the  Communist 
poll  and  might  thus  have  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  a  Com- 
munist lower  on  the  list  if  the  margin  between  the  parties  had 
been  narrower  than  it  actually  was.  The  possibility  of  injustices 
like  these  probably  outweighed  the  advantages  of  giving  electors 
the  right  to  split  their  votes. 

The  system  of  alliances  and  the  electors'  rights  to  express 
preferences  for  candidates  and  to  vote  for  candidates  of  different 
lists  were  all  means  of  giving  the  candidates  and  voters  some 
freedom  from  the  rigidities  of  the  pure  list  systems.  Such  free- 
dom is  given  automatically  in  the  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation by  the  single  transferable  vote,  but  is  really  incom- 
patible with  the  principle  of  party  voting  entailed  by  the  list 
system.  Of  course,  in  the  system  of  the  single  transferable  vote 
there  is  no  place  for  an  absolute  majority  rule  of  the  kind  de- 
vised in  1 95 1  to  favour  the  centre  parties. 

The  law  of  195 1  restored  by-elections.  If  only  one  of  the  seats 
for  a  constituency  was  vacant  the  second-ballot  system  was  to 
be  used;  if  two  or  more  seats  were  vacant  then  the  new  system 
for  provincial  France  was  to  be  used.  A  government  decree 
provided  for  a  fortnight's  interval  between  the  two  ballots.  Like 
the  laws  in  force  from  1885  to  1940,  the  law  of  1951  provided 
that  no  by-elections  should  be  held  to  fill  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  last  six  months  before  the  normal  end  of  an  Assembly's 
life.  A  second  law,  promulgated  on  12th  May  195 1,  provided 
that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  Assembly  the  powers 
of  each  new  Assembly  would  expire  at  the  31st  May  in  the 
fifth  year  of  its  life;  this  was  intended  to  ensure  that  normally 
each  election  should  be  in  the  spring,  the  most  convenient 
season  (see  p.  74  above).  In  July  1955  a  minor  electoral  law 
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(dealing  mainly  with  the  deposits  and  expenses  to  be  paid  by 
candidates)  provided  that  no  by-elections  should  be  held  to  fill 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  last  twelve  months  before  the  normal 
end  of  an  Assembly's  life. 

The  Election  of  195  i 

The  centre  parties  were  too  divided  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  system  for  the  95  provincial  constituencies.  In  12  constituen- 
cies no  alliances  were  concluded;  7  others  had  two  alhances 
each;  one  alliance  was  formed  in  each  of  the  remaining  76 
constituencies.  About  two-thirds  of  the  alhances  were  formed 
between  all  or  almost  all  the  centre  parties  presenting  lists  in 
the  constituencies  concerned.  Although  alliances  could  be  con- 
cluded only  between  lists  sponsored  by  'national  parties'  and 
had  to  be  endorsed  by  the  headquarters  of  the  parties  concerned, 
their  formation  was  a  matter  for  the  party  organizations  in  the 
constituencies — they  were  local  alliances  concluded  by  local 
branches  and  not  national  alliances  concluded  by  the  national 
headquarters.  Some  of  the  eleven  bodies  that  qualified  as 
'national  parties'  were  bogus  organizations  formed  to  sponsor 
candidates  in  some  constituencies  in  which  they  did  not  intend 
to  campaign  so  that  elsewhere  their  candidates  might  benefit 
from  alliances.  Some  of  the  genuine  parties  also  sponsored  bogus 
lists  in  certain  constituencies  so  as  to  qualify  as  'national 
parties'.  The  Communists  were  excluded  from  all  alhances. 
Although  the  law  had  been  passed  partly  to  deprive  the  R.P.F. 
of  seats  and  the  R.P.F.  had  proclaimed  itself  hostile  to  all 
parties,  in  thirteen  constituencies  alliances  were  formed  be- 
tween the  R.P.F.  and  some  of  the  centre  parties  (never  the 
Socialists).  In  one  constituency  a  single  list  won  the  absolute 
majority  and  in  39  constituencies  an  alliance  won  it;  elsewhere 
the  centre  parties  were  too  weak  or  too  disunited  (or  both)  for 
any  list  or  alliance  to  gain  an  absolute  majority,  although  in 
many  of  these  other  constituencies  alhances  enabled  the  centre 
parties  to  gain  marginal  seats  which  they  would  not  have  won 
had  each  of  them  been  fighting  in  isolation. 

The  eflfects  of  the  law  can  best  be  seen  by  separating  the 
results  for  the  Paris  region  from  those  for  the  rest  of  France. 
This  is  done  in  the  first  table,  which  shows  how  accurately  the 
distribution  of  seats  in  the  Paris  region  reflected  the  distribution 
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of  votes  there,  and  how  disproportionately  the  distribution  of 
provincial  seats  reflected  the  distribution  of  provincial  votes. 
The  general  results  for  the  whole  country  are  shown  in  the 
second  table. 

Election  of  1951 
I.  Results  of  the  Two  Systems 


PARIS    REGION 

rest 

of   FRANCE 

votes 

seats 

votes 

seats 

PARTY 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

R.RF. 

27-9 

22 

29-3 

207 

82 

n-5 

Conservatives 

7-5 

4 

5-3 

15-2 

83 

177 

Radicals  and 

others 

ii-i 

8 

IO-7 

97 

69 

147 

M.R.R 

7-6 

8 

10-7 

13-4 

74 

15-8 

Socialists 

IO-2 

8 

IO-7 

15-3 

86 

183 

Miscellaneous 

3-8 

0 

o-o 

i-o 

0 

o-o 

Communists 

32-1 

25 

33-3 

24-8 

75 

i6-o 

Total 


75 


—       469  — 


II.  General  Results 


party 

VOTES 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

R.P.F. 

4,125,000 

217 

107 

19-6 

Conservatives 

2,657,000 

14-0 

87 

i6-o 

Radicals' and  others 

1,888,000 

lO-O 

77 

14-1 

M.R.P. 

2,370,000 

12-5 

82 

151 

Socialists 

2,745,000 

14-5 

94 

17-3 

Minor  Left-wing 

Groups 

184,000 

10 

0 

00 

Unclassified 

87,000 

0-4 

0 

o-o 

Communists 

4,91 1,000 

25-9 

97 

17-8 

Total 


18,967,000 


544 


Thus  the  parties  of  the  Centre  gained  51  per  cent  of  the  votes 
(52  4  per  cent  if  they  are  credited  with  the  votes  of  minor  left- 
wing  groups  and  the  unclassified  candidates)  and  62-5  per  cent 
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of  the  seats.  It  is  probable  that  under  the  law  of  1946  the  same 
share  of  the  votes  would  have  given  the  Centre  only  44  7  per 
cent  of  the  seats  (243  instead  of  340).  In  other  words,  because 
of  the  weakness  of  each  of  the  major  parties  of  the  Centre 
(Socialists  and  M.R.P.)  and  the  weakness  and  divisions  of  the 
factions  here  classed  as  Conservatives  and  Radicals,  the  ex- 
tremists would  have  gained  a  parliamentary  majority  with  a 
minority  of  the  votes.  The  new  law  deprived  the  Communists 
of  71  seats  and  the  R.P.F.  of  26  seats  that  they  would  probably 
have  received  if  the  law  of  1 946  had  survived  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  votes  had  been  what  it  was  in  1951.  The  Conservatives 
gained  24  of  those  seats,  the  Radicals  and  their  associates  27, 
the  M.R.P.  30,  and  the  Socialists  16.  Yet  although  they  bene- 
fited from  it,  many  deputies  from  the  parties  of  the  Centre 
agreed  with  the  opposition  that  the  law  was  fraudulent;  they 
differed  from  the  opposition  in  holding  that  the  choice  was  not 
between  justice  and  injustice  but  between  injustice  favouring 
the  extremists  who  might  destroy  free  government  and  injustice 
favouring  the  parties  of  the  Centre  who  would  maintain  it. 

Inevitably  many  more  votes  were  wasted  than  in  1945  and 
1946;  they  amounted  to  24  per  cent  of  the  total.  All  the  parties 
suffered,  particularly  the  Communists  and  the  R.P.F.  This  was 
the  first  post-war  election  at  which  the  Radicals  bought  their 
seats  more  cheaply  than  any  of  the  other  parties :  on  the  average 
each  seat  cost  them  25,000  votes,  the  M.R.P.  29,000  votes,  the 
Socialists  and  Conservatives  30,000,  the  R.P.F.  39,000,  and  the 
Communists  51,000. 

About  7  per  cent  of  the  voters  used  their  rights  to  express 
preferences  and  split  their  votes.  The  proportion  was  only  2  per 
cent  for  the  Communists,  it  was  about  7  per  cent  for  the  Social- 
ists and  R.P.F.,  about  10  per  cent  for  the  M.R.P.  and  Radicals, 
and  about  12  per  cent  for  the  Conservatives.  (These  figures  are 
only  approximate  because  in  many  constituencies  there  were 
joint  lists  sponsored  by  two  or  more  of  the  major  parties  and 
minor  groups  of  the  Centre.)  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Herault,  described  above,  there  was  no  constituency  in  which 
enough  voters  used  these  rights  to  affect  the  results. 

As  an  emergency  measure  the  law  of  1951  was  a  success:  it 
deprived  the  extremists  of  the  power  to  wreck  free  government. 
But  it  failed  to  encourage  the  development  of  strong  national 
parties  and  stable  alliances.  The  requirement  that  in  any  con- 
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stituency  lists  could  be  affiliated  only  if  they  were  sponsored  by 
organizations  fighting  in  at  least  thirty  departments  was  evaded 
by  the  formation  of  spurious  organizations  presenting  bogus 
lists  in  many  constituencies  so  that  in  a  few  constituencies  cer- 
tain candidates  might  form  alliances.  The  alliances  made  were 
purely  constituency  electoral  bargains  and  not  national  political 
coalitions;  indeed,  the  new  Assembly  developed  more  erratic- 
ally than  its  predecessor — the  centre  coalition  was  soon  dissolved, 
the  R.P.F.  soon  disintegrated,  and  issues  such  as  North  Africa, 
Indo-China,  and  the  European  Army  caused  deep  cleavages 
within  the  parties  and  between  them.  The  law  and  the  way  in 
which  it  had  been  produced  did  nothing  to  increase,  and  prob- 
ably did  much  to  reduce,  confidence  in  politicians  and  parlia- 
mentary government.  It  produced  some  fantastic  results:  thus 
in  Herault  over  69,000  Communists  were  unrepresented  while 
under  39,000  Socialists  elected  three  deputies,  and  in  one  con- 
stituency in  Nord  39,000  Conservatives  elected  one  deputy 
while  201,000  Communists  and  Gaullists  were  unrepresented. 
Yet  although  the  general  results  greatly  favoured  the  centre 
parties  and  some  of  the  individual  results  seemed  grossly  unfair, 
on  the  whole  the  results  were  less  inequitable  than  those  of  the 
systems  of  the  Third  Republic — this  was  due  partly  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  centre  parties  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  law. 
Indeed,  in  some  ways  the  results  were  no  more  inequitable  than 
those  of  1945.  Thus  the  chief  victims  of  1951,  the  Communists 
and  Gaullists,  and  the  chief  victims  of  1945,  the  Radicals  and 
Conservatives,  both  obtained  only  just  over  three-quarters  of 
the  seats  to  which  their  shares  of  the  votes  entitled  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inequities  of  1945  were  accidental,  while 
those  of  1 95 1  were  deliberate. 

Electoral  Reform  in  1955 

The  fantastic  results  that  the  law  of  1951  had  produced 
alarmed  even  some  of  its  beneficiaries,  who  feared  that  at  the 
next  election  they  might  be  among  its  victims,  particularly  as 
events  soon  showed  that  the  constituency  alliances  of  1956 
would  be  very  different  from  those  of  195 1.  Therefore  electoral 
reform  again  became  an  issue.  Various  ingenious  schemes  were 
proposed,  but  the  effective  choice  seemed  to  lie  between  a 
return  to  single-member  constituencies  and  the  second  ballot 
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on  the  one  hand  and  the  invention  of  a  new  compromise  be- 
tween majority  and  proportional  representation  on  the  other. 

The  problem  was  complicated  by  the  clash  between  the 
Right-Centre,  led  by  M.  Faure,  and  the  Left-Centre,  led  by 
M.  Mendes-France.  M.  Faure's  government  hoped  to  hold  the 
elections  due  in  June  1956  earlier,  so  that  Algeria  and  other 
grave  problems  could  be  tackled  by  a  new  Assembly  free  from 
the  pressure  of  an  imminent  election;  the  ministers  may  also 
have  thought  that  the  Right-Centre  would  gain  from  an  election 
held  before  M.  Mendes-France  could  gain  full  control  of  the 
Radical  Party  and  unite  his  sympathizers  in  other  parties  into 
an  electoral  alliance.  The  Communists  also  favoured  earlier 
elections  before  a  new  system  could  be  devised  and  before  the 
parties  of  the  Centre  could  regain  sufficient  unity  to  take  much 
advantage  of  the  changes  made  in  1951. 

The  government  introduced  a  bill  to  advance  the  date  of  the 
election.  As  the  bill  went  through  the  two  chambers  it  was 
amended  to  provide  that  the  election  should  be  held  in  single- 
member  constituencies  with  a  second  ballot,  but  no  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  boundaries  of  the  new  constituencies.  The 
debates  were  cut  short  by  the  defeat  of  the  government.  Since 
within  eighteen  months  two  cabinets  had  each  been  overthrown 
by  the  vote  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  deputies  the  govern- 
ment had  the  constitutional  right  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  It 
used  it.  The  dissolution  was  compared  by  the  Left-Centre  with 
that  by  the  Conservatives  in  1877.  Like  the  Conservatives  then, 
the  Right-Centre  now  did  not  benefit  from  the  election.  The 
real  beneficiaries  were  the  Communists  and  the  new  Poujadist 
extremists  of  the  Right. 

The  Election  of  1956 

At  this  election  there  were  four  main  groups  of  contestants: 
the  parties  supporting  M.  Faure — the  M.R.P.,  the  Conserva- 
tives, some  of  the  Radicals  and  their  associates,  and  some  of  the 
Social  Republicans  (the  main  body  of  ex-Gaullists,  most  of  the 
others  having  joined  the  Conservatives);  the  Republican  Front 
led  by  MM.  Mendes-France  and  Mollet — the  Socialists,  some 
of  the  Radicals  and  their  associates,  and  some  of  the  Social 
Republicans;  the  Communists;  and  the  Poujadist  organizations 
which  had  not  existed  in  1951.  The  campaign  was  confused  by 
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the  fact  that  many  Radical  and  associated  candidates  and  many 
Social  Repubhcans  did  not  declare  which  leader  they  favoured. 
Some  small  neo-fascist  groups  appeared  on  the  extreme  right. 
The  alliances  concluded  were  more  numerous  but  less  broad 
than  those  of  1 95 1 .  The  government  parties  made  alliances  or 
presented  joint  lists  in  two-thirds  of  the  provincial  constituen- 
cies, and  in  half  of  them  the  parties  of  the  RepubUcan  Front 
did  so.  The  Poujadists  formed  three  'national  parties'  presenting 
lists  designed  to  appeal  to  shopkeepers,  peasants,  and  con- 
sumers respectively;  the  common  origin  of  all  the  Poujadist 
lists  was  revealed  by  their  sponsors,  who  described  them  all  as 
'presented  by  Pierre  Poujade';  although  the  law  of  1951  had 
provided  that  no  movement  should  sponsor  more  than  one  list 
in  any  constituency,  in  about  half  the  provincial  constituencies 
there  were  two  or  even  three  of  the  Poujadist  lists,  between 
which  alliances  were  formed;  of  the  Poujadist  deputies  who  had 
fought  as  candidates  of  lists  presented  in  violation  of  the  law 
the  new  Assembly  later  unseated  ten,  and  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  by  some  of  the  other  parties  to  unseat  the  rest. 

Election  of  1956 


PARTY 

votes 

SEATS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Extreme  Right 

335'000 

1-6 

3 

0-6 

Poujadists 

2,608,000 

12-3 

52 

9-6 

Social  Republicans 

911,000 

4-3 

16 

2-9 

Conservatives 

3,086,000 

14-6 

94 

17-3 

M.R.P. 

2,356,000 

I  i-i 

71 

13-0 

Radicals 

2,853,000 

13-5 

71 

13-0 

Socialists 

3,188,000 

15-0 

88 

1 6-2 

Small  Left-wing 

Groups 

355>ooo 

17 

4 

07 

Communists 

5,492,000 

25-9 

145 

267 

Total 

21,184,000 

— 

544 

— 

Participation  was  greater  than  at  any  earlier  post-war  elec- 
tion: over  82  per  cent  of  the  electors  voted.  The  divisions 
between  the  centre  parties  meant  that  the  changes  in  the  elec- 
toral system  made  in  1951  had  much  less  effect  on  the  results 
than  they  had  had  then.  Alliances  won  absolute  majorities  and 
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all  the  seats  in  only  eleven  constituencies,  the  government  par- 
ties sweeping  the  board  in  ten  constituencies  and  the  Repubhcan 
Front  in  one.  Elsewhere  alliances  affected  marginal  seats.  Each 
seat  cost  the  M.R. P.  and  Conservatives  33,000  votes,  the  Socialists 
36,000,  the  Communists  37,000,  the  Radicals  40,000,  the  Poujad- 
ists  50,000,  and  the  Social  Republicans  57,000. 

Some  elections  held  in  the  spring  of  1955  show  how  different 
the  results  of  the  general  election  might  have  been  if  the  second 
ballot  system  had  been  restored.  In  April  and  May  half  the 
members  of  each  departmental  council  had  to  be  elected.  The 
system  used  was  that  of  two  ballots  in  single-member  constituen- 
cies formed  by  the  cantons.  The  cantons  differ  in  population 
even  more  than  the  pre-war  parliamentary  constituencies;  not 
every  seat  is  contested  at  the  first  ballot  by  every  major  party, 
although  candidates  of  each  major  party  or  tendency  are  to  be 
found  in  most  constituencies;  the  Conservatives  and  Radicals 
always  fare  much  better  and  the  M.R. P.  much  worse  than  at 
parliamentary  elections;  in  1955  the  Conservative  and  Radical 
ranks  included  many  who  in  1956  were  Poujadist  candidates  or 
voters.  Nevertheless,  these  elections  are  a  very  rough  guide  to 
how  the  second  ballot  might  have  worked  in  a  parliamentary 
election,  and  show  how  much  less  proportional  the  results 
would  have  been  than  they  were  with  the  system  of  1951.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 

Departmental  Elections  of  1955 


PARTY 

votes 

seats 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Social  Republicans 

347,000 

5-5 

72 

4-8 

Conservatives 

1,706,000 

26-9 

519 

34-3 

Radicals 

1,016,000 

i6-o 

396 

26-2 

M.R.P. 

566,000 

8-9 

106 

7-0 

Socialists 

1,133,000 

17-9 

287 

19-0 

Small  Left-wing 

Groups 

224,000 

3-5 

87 

5-8 

Communists 

1,334,000 

2I-0 

44 

2-9 

Unclassified 

13,000 

0-2 

0 

0-0 

Total  6,339,000         —  1,511 
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Electoral  Reform  in  1957 

The  search  for  an  electoral  system  that  would  be  more  satis- 
factory than  that  of  195 1  was  renewed  after  the  election  of  1956. 
The  parties  found  it  no  easier  to  agree  in  the  new  parliament 
than  they  had  in  the  old.  Serious  disagreement  arose  even  on 
the  minor  problem  of  by-elections.  From  1946  to  1951  any 
vacancy  in  the  seats  for  metropolitan  France  had  been  filled  by 
the  next  available  unelected  candidate  of  the  list  to  which  the 
former  deputy  had  belonged,  with  a  by-election  being  required 
only  if  the  list  had  no  unelected  candidate  available.  In  1951 
by-elections  were  restored  in  order  to  strengthen  the  link  be- 
tween the  voter  and  the  Assembly.  The  change  had  certain  dis- 
advantages; in  particular,  a  by-election  might  cause  a  party  to 
lose  its  sole  seat  for  a  constituency  where  it  was  weak  and  might 
result  in  a  seat  being  won  and  lost  through  a  poll  in  which  far 
fewer  electors  had  voted  than  at  the  general  election.  In  prac- 
tice, the  system  did  not  work  badly:  by-elections  were  few  and 
caused  hardly  any  nett  change  in  the  balance  between  the 
parties.  Nevertheless,  the  advocates  of  proportional  representa- 
tion (mainly  the  M.R.P.,  which  had  actually  made  a  nett  gain 
of  several  seats  in  the  Assembly  of  195 1-5,  and  the  Communists) 
and  some  of  its  opponents  secured  the  passage  through  the 
Assembly  of  a  bill  to  restore  the  system  of  1946.  The  upper 
chamber  rejected  the  bill. 

The  obstacles  encountered  by  the  advocates  of  so  small  a 
change  were  quite  small  in  comparison  with  those  confronting 
the  advocates  of  more  drastic  reforms,  such  as  the  restoration  of 
the  system  of  1946,  1885,  or  1875.  Electoral  reform,  with  its 
consequences  for  the  party  system,  had  become  associated  with 
the  general  reform  of  the  constitution,  desired  by  all  who  wanted 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  State,  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  government,  and  to  improve  the  prospects  for  France's 
relations  with  her  territories  overseas.  Both  the  advocates  and 
the  opponents  of  constitutional  reform  were  divided.  The  divi- 
sions did  not  coincide  with  those  on  electoral  reform.  The  whole 
problem  of  changing  French  political  institutions  was  therefore 
becoming  more  difficult  at  the  same  time  as  developments  at 
home  and  in  the  territories  overseas  were  making  the  solution 
of  the  problem  more  urgent. 
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VI 


THE  FIFTH  REPUBLIC  AND  THE 
RETURN  TO  THE  SECOND  BALLOT 


Introductory 

The  institutional  problems  of  the  Fourth  Republic  were 
eventually  tackled  not  by  means  of  the  regular  procedures 
established  in  the  constitution  of  1946  but  by  a  special  procedure 
established  by  parliament  under  duress  in  June  1958,  after  the 
dramatic  series  of  events  that  started  with  the  rising  of  the 
settlers  and  soldiers  in  Algiers  on  May  13th.  General  de  Gaulle 
returned  to  office  and  was  given  the  power  to  prepare  a  new 
constitution,  to  submit  it  directly  to  the  people  in  a  referendum, 
and  to  enact  special  ordinances  for  its  application  if  it  were 
approved.  The  Constitution  was  ratified  in  September  and 
among  the  ordinances  enacted  for  applying  it  were  those 
establishing  a  new  electoral  system  for  metropolitan  France  and 
the  overseas  departments. 

The  Electoral  Law  of  1958 

Many  of  the  Gaullist  and  other  advocates  of  drastic  constitu- 
tional change  had  wanted  either  to  retain  proportional  repre- 
sentation or  to  return  to  a  system  like  that  of  1885  or  1848; 
many  of  the  politicians  who  had  rallied  to  de  Gaulle  preferred 
single-member  constituencies  with  the  second  ballot.  Anxious 
to  have  a  system  which  would  be  both  simple  and  unlikely  to 
lead  to  a  sweeping  victory  for  any  faction,  the  general  decided 
to  restore  single-member  constituencies  with  the  second  ballot. 

In  the  Third  Republic  it  had  been  normal  for  each  adminis- 
trative arrondissement  to  have  one  deputy  whatever  the  size  of  its 
population.  To  retain  the  arrondissement  in  1958  would  have  led 
to  serious  inequalities  of  representation.  To  avoid  them,  465 
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special  constituencies  were  established,  each  composed  of  a 
number  of  contiguous  cantons  (the  next  smaller  district  in  the 
administrative  structure).  In  each  department  the  new  electoral 
boundaries  were  drawn  by  the  prefect  in  consultation  with  local 
political  leaders.  The  prefects  were  instructed  to  establish  con- 
stituencies which  would  each  have  approximately  the  same 
population  (93,000)  and  some  geographical  and  social  unity. 
They  were  fairly  successful  in  this  and  the  discrepancies  between 
neighbouring  constituencies  were  in  general  kept  within  limits : 
it  was  rare  for  one  constituency  to  have  more  than  twice  as 
many  inhabitants  as  another  in  the  same  department.  In  the 
country  as  a  whole  14  constituencies  had  35,000-70,000  inhabi- 
tants; 74  had  70,000-80,000;  130  had  80,000-90,000;  61  had 
90,000-95,000;  104  had  95,000-105,000;  55  had  105,000- 
1 15,000;  and  27  had  1 15,000-145,000.  None  the  less,  there  was 
a  tendency  for  the  rural  areas  to  be  over-represented  and,  in 
places,  for  urban  areas  to  be  neutralized  by  being  divided  and 
attached  to  the  neighbouring  rural  areas  in  constituencies  in 
which  the  rural  voters  would  predominate.  This  was  in  part  the 
result  of  the  instruction  to  the  prefects  that  the  boundaries 
should  be  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  weaken  the  Communist 
Party  (but  not  to  discriminate  against  any  other  political  force). 
The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  checked  the  draft  boundaries  and 
sometimes  modified  them,  for  de  Gaulle  was  anxious  not  to 
penalize  leading  opponents. 

The  rules  for  the  use  of  the  second-ballot  system  were  made 
more  stringent  than  those  in  force  earlier.  To  be  elected  at  the 
first  ballot  a  candidate  needed  the  support  of  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  voters  and  of  a  quarter  of  the  registered  electors, 
as  in  the  past.  If  a  seat  was  not  filled  at  the  first  ballot  the  second 
one  would  be  held  a  week  later.  Previously  fresh  candidates 
could  enter  at  the  second  ballot  but  the  new  law  provided  that 
the  only  candidates  who  could  stand  at  it  were  those  who  had 
stood  at  the  first  ballot  in  the  same  constituency  and  had  then 
obtained  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  votes;  a  candidate  obtaining 
fewer  than  5  per  cent  of  the  votes  forfeited  his  deposit  of  100,000 
francs  and  had  to  reimburse  the  State  certain  expenses  for 
publicity  provided  by  it. 

The  new  constitution  provided  that  membership  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  incompatible  with  membership  of  parliament.  A 
deputy  entering  the  government  would  therefore  relinquish  his 
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seat.  To  reduce  the  number  of  by-elections  the  electoral  law 
provided  that  each  constituency  would  elect  both  a  deputy  and 
a  substitute  [suppleani]  who  would  take  the  deputy's  seat  if  he 
entered  the  government,  became  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Council,  was  charged  by  the  government  with  a  temporary 
mission  lasting  longer  than  six  months,  or  died;  if  a  seat  became 
vacant  for  any  other  reason  then  a  by-election  would  be  held. 
Each  candidate  would  nominate  his  own  substitute,  whose 
name  would  appear  on  the  ballot-paper;  electors  voting  for  the 
candidate  would  be  automatically  voting  for  the  substitute  also. 
If  a  deputy  who  vacated  his  seat  to  become  a  minister  decided 
to  stand  as  a  candidate  at  the  next  election,  his  substitute  could 
not  stand  against  him. 

The  Election  of  1958 

At  this  election  there  were  six  main  contestants:  the  Union 
for  the  New  Republic  (the  new  organization  supporting  General 
de  Gaulle  but  not  formally  under  his  leadership),  the  Con- 
servatives, the  M.R.P.,  the  Radicals,  the  Socialists,  and  the 
Communists.  Since  1956  the  Poujadists  had  disintegrated  and 
each  of  the  centre  parties  had  been  much  divided  by  the  wor- 
sening crisis  in  Algeria,  the  problems  set  by  African  nationalism, 
the  fall  of  the  Fourth  Republic,  the  return  of  de  Gaulle,  and  the 
character  of  the  new  regime.  The  new  electoral  system  created 
fresh  opportunities  for  alliances  and  manoeuvres  by  individuals 
and  parties.  One  alliance  was  much  discussed :  a  restoration  of 
the  Popular  Front  by  the  Socialists,  Communists,  and  other 
forces  of  the  Left;  it  was  rejected  by  the  Socialists,  whose  leaders 
had  rallied  to  de  Gaulle.  The  dissident  Socialists  who  had 
formed  the  Autonomous  Socialist  Party  tried  to  lead  a  'New 
Left'  alliance.  There  were  2,809  candidates:  an  average  of  six 
per  seat.  The  U.N.R.  contested  340  seats;  the  Conservatives 
250,  the  M.R.P.  250,  the  Radicals  200,  the  Socialists  420,  the 
Union  of  the  Socialist  Left  100,  the  Communists  460.  The  re- 
maining candidates  were  from  a  variety  of  sources;  most  of  them 
had  small  chance  of  success. 

Participation  at  the  first  ballot  was  lower  than  at  any  of  the 
single  ballots  of  the  elections  during  the  Fourth  Republic;  77 
per  cent  of  the  electors  voted.  At  this  first  ballot  only  39  seats 
were  filled — less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  total  and  a  proportion 
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much  lower  than  in  any  election  of  the  Third  Republic,  during 
which  the  proportion  in  metropolitan  France  had  fallen  some- 
what unevenly  from  98  per  cent  in  1877  to  57  per  cent  in  191 4 
and  ultimately  to  29  per  cent  in  1936.  In  comparison  with  1956, 
the  extreme  right  (now  including  the  Poujadists)  had  lost  most 
of  their  support;  the  strength  of  the  Gaullists  (Social  Republi- 
cans in  1956;  U.N.R.  in  1958)  more  than  quadrupled;  the 
Conservatives  improved  their  position;  the  M.R.P.,  Radicals 
and  Socialists  held  their  own;  and  the  Communists  lost  a  third 
of  their  support. 

Election  of  1958 


PARTY 

votes 

seats 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Extreme  Right 

670,000 

3-3 

I 

0'2 

Conservatives 

4,093,000 

20-0 

132 

28-4 

U.N.R. 

3,604,000 

17-6 

188 

40-4 

M.R.P.-C.D. 

2,379.000 

II-6 

57 

12-3 

Radicals 

2,348,000 

II-5 

35 

7-5 

Socialists 

3,167,000 

15-5 

40 

8-6 

Left 

347,000 

17 

2 

0-4 

Communists 

3,882,000 

i8-9 

10 

2-2 

Total  20,490,000        —  465  — 

As  in  the  earlicn-  tables  for  the  results  of  elections  in  which  two 
ballots  were  used,  in  this  table  and  the  next  one  the  figures  for  votes 
relate  to  the  first  ballot. 


The  second  ballot  was  held  in  426  constituencies  a  week  after 
the  first.  Of  the  2,809  candidates  who  originally  stood  39  had 
been  elected  and  some  200  had  been  defeated  in  the  consti- 
tuencies of  the  successful  39;  another  435  candidates  had  ob- 
tained fewer  than  5  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  in  their  consti- 
tuencies and  therefore  could  not  stand  at  the  second  ballot. 
About  800  other  candidates  withdrew,  so  that  only  thirteen 
hundred  remained  in  the  lists — an  average  of  three  per  consti- 
tuency. There  was  a  straight  fight  for  a  fifth  of  the  seats,  a 
triangular  one  for  more  than  a  half,  and  a  four-cornered  one  for 
a  quarter. 
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As  in  the  first  ballot,  77  per  cent  of  the  electors  voted  in  the 
contested  constituencies.  The  U.N.R.  gained  greatly,  the  Con- 
servatives held  their  ground,  the  Communists  gained  slightly, 
and  the  other  forces  all  lost  ground.  For  the  first  time  for  more 
than  forty  years  a  single  party  dominated  the  Assembly:  the 
U.N.R.  obtained  over  two-fifths  of  the  seats  for  metropolitan 
France  and  was  sure  of  a  working  majority  with  the  aid  of 
sympathizers  among  the  Conservative  and  other  deputies  from 
metropolitan  and  overseas  constituencies. 


The  Election  of  1962 

The  authority  of  General  de  Gaulle  and  the  coalition  of 
U.N.R.  and  other  deputies  provided  the  basis  for  three  govern- 
ments: that  of  General  de  Gaulle  until  he  became  President  of 
the  Republic  in  January  1959,  that  of  M.  Debre  from  then  until 
he  withdrew  in  April  1962,  and  that  of  M.  Pompidou  who 
succeeded  him.  The  coalition  showed  increasing  signs  of  strain 
and  in  1962  the  conclusion  of  the  Algerian  war  removed  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  parliamentary  docility  that  had  charac- 
terized the  first  years  of  the  Fifth  Republic.  In  the  autumn  the 
coalition  was  shattered  when  the  President  and  government 
decided  that  the  constitution  should  be  amended  to  provide  for 
the  direct  popular  election  of  the  President.  This  change  and 
the  way  in  which  it  was  made  greatly  incensed  many  deputies 
who  had  hitherto  supported  the  government.  On  5th  October 
1962  almost  all  the  deputies  who  did  not  belong  to  the  U.N.R. 
(and  four  who  did)  voted  a  motion  of  censure ;  on  the  6th  the 
government  resigned;  on  the  loth  the  Assembly  was  dissolved. 

The  election  campaign  overlapped  that  for  the  referendum 
on  the  government's  proposal  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
president.  The  proposal  was  ratified,  although  by  a  smaller 
majority  than  in  any  of  the  earlier  referenda  of  the  Fifth 
Republic.  The  opponents  of  the  government  were  unable  to 
agree  on  making  a  common  cause  against  it.  There  were  2,400 
candidates:  an  average  of  five  per  seat.  The  U.N.R.  and  an 
associated  Gaullist  force,  the  Democratic  Labour  Union 
(U.D.T.),  contested  almost  all  the  seats;  the  Conservatives 
three-quarters,  the  M.R.P.  and  Radicals  about  half  each,  the 
Socialists  three-quarters,  and  the  Communists  all.  The  voting 
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at  the  first  ballot  revealed  that  the  Gaullists  had  gained  greatly 
since  the  last  election:  they  obtained  almost  a  third  of  the  votes 
— half  as  many  again  as  in  1958.  Ninety-six  candidates  were 
elected  at  once — 51  of  them  being  Gaullists. 

At  the  second  ballot  in  the  remaining  369  constituencies  the 
situation  was  dramatically  simplified.  In  203  there  was  a 
straight  fight  between  a  Gaullist  on  the  one  hand  and  a  Com- 
munist (in  103),  or  a  Socialist  (in  58),  or  another  candidate  (in 
42)  on  the  other;  in  18  constituencies  there  was  a  straight  fight 
between  a  Communist  and  a  candidate  from  a  party  other  than 
the  U.N.R.-U.D.T. ;  in  15  constituencies  there  was  a  straight 
fight  between  two  centre  candidates.  In  the  remaining  consti- 
tuencies there  were  three  or  more  candidates,  usually  including 
a  Communist  and  a  Gaullist.  The  Gaullist  leaders  emphasized 
that  the  electorate's  choice  was  essentially  between  the  President 
and  the  Communists,  a  view  that  was  rejected  by  the  parties  of 
the  Centre,  which  had  certainly  made  no  general  agreement 
with  the  Communists,  although  some  informal  and  very  in- 
complete bargains  had  been  made  between  the  Communists 
and  the  Socialists.  In  the  voting  at  the  second  ballot  all  the 
parties  lost  ground  slightly  except  the  Gaullists,  who  gained 
considerably  and  obtained  over  two-fifths  of  the  votes.  This 
'tidal  wave',  as  it  was  called,  gave  the  Gaullists  almost  half  the 
seats  for  metropolitan  France — the  first  time  that  a  disciplined 
force  had  come  so  near  to  winning  an  absolute  majority. 

Election  of  1962 


PARTY 

VOTES 

SEATS 

Xumber 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Extreme  Right 

160,000 

0-9 

— 

— 

Conservatives 

2,541,000 

13-9 

49 

IO-6 

U.N.R.-U.D.T. 

5,847,000 

31-9 

229 

49-3 

M.R.P. 

1,635,000 

8-9 

36 

7-7 

Radicals 

1,385,000 

7-6 

43 

9-2 

Socialists 

2,320,000 

12-7 

65 

14-0 

New  Left,  etc. 

450,000 

2-4 

2 

0-4 

Communists 

3,992,000 

21-7 

41 

8-8 

Total  18,330,000         —  465  — 
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i  he  following  table  gives  the  salient  features  of  each  electoral 
system  used  at  general  elections  in  metropolitan  France  since 
the  establishment  of  direct  manhood  suffrage  in  1848. 


Electoral  Systems  since  1848 


Date 
of  Law 

Type  of 
Constituency 

No.  of 
Ballots 

Method  of  allocating  seats 

1848 

Multi-member 

One 

Simple  majority  of  the  electors 
voting 

1849 

Multi-member 

One 

As  in  1848 

1852 

Single-member 

Two 

I  St  ballot:  absolute  majority  of 
electors  voting 

2nd  ballot:  relative  majority  of 
votes  cast 

1871 

Multi-member 

One 

As  in  1848 

1873 

Multi-member 

Two 

As  in  1852 

1875 

Single-member 

Two 

As  in  1852 

1885 

Multi-member 

Two 

As  in  1852 

1889 

Single-member 

Two 

As  in  1852 

1919 

Multi-member 

One 

List  system;  candidates  with  the 
votes  of  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  electors  voting  were  declared 
elected;  any  remaining  seats  were 
allocated  to  the  lists  by  means  of  a 
quotient;  any  seats  still  remaining 
went  to  the  list  with  the  highest 
average  of  votes  per  candidate 

1927 

Single-member 

Two 

As  in  1852 

1945 

Multi-member 

One 

List  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation by  quotient  and  highest 
average  of  votes  per  seat  won 
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1946       Multi-member      One 


1951 


Multi-member      One 


1958      Single-member  Two 


List  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation by  highest  average  of 
votes  per  seat  won 
Paris  region:  list  system  of  pro- 
portional representation  by  the 
greatest  remainder; 
Provinces:  list  system;  in  any  con- 
stituency an  isolated  list  or  an 
alliance  of  lists  winning  an  abso- 
lute majority  of  the  votes  cast  won 
all  the  seats;  if  an  alliance  won  all 
the  seats  they  were  distributed 
among  the  allies  by  the  system  of 
proportional  representation  by  the 
highest  average;  if  no  isolated  list 
or  alliance  won  an  absolute  maj- 
ority the  seats  were  distributed  by 
the  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation by  the  highest  average 
As  in  1852 
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As  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  the  colonies  have  been  repre- 
sented in  French  parhaments  from  1789  to  1799,  from  1848  to 
1852,  and  since  1871.  Until  1945  the  franchise  was  enjoyed  only 
by  residents  of  French  origin  and  the  small  number  of  natives 
who  qualified  as  French  citizens.  In  1945,  1946,  and  1951  the 
franchise  was  greatly  extended,  and  in  some  of  the  African 
territories  separate  electoral  colleges  were  created  for  the 
French  citizens  so  that  their  votes  would  not  be  swamped  by 
the  mass  of  native  votes. 

From  1789  to  1799  the  number  of  colonial  deputies  varied 
between  17  and  39  in  legislatures  which  contained  about  1,200 
members  (the  States  General)  or  about  750  members  (the  subse- 
quent parliaments).  In  the  Second  and  Third  RepubHcs  the 
number  of  overseas  deputies  was  for  most  of  the  time  about 
16  (1848-16,  1 87 1 -1 5,  1875-reduced  to  7,  by  1 88 1 -raised  to 
16,  1924  raised  to  19  and  1936  raised  to  20  by  the  grant  of  extra 
seats  to  Algeria).  The  territories  represented  for  all  or  most  of 
the  time  were  Algeria,  Guadeloupe,  Guiana,  Martinique, 
Reunion,  Senegal,  the  Indian  ports,  and  Cochin  China.  From 
1 945  onwards  the  number  of  seats  and  territories  represented 
has  been  greatly  increased.  In  the  two  Constituent  AssembUes 
of  1945  and  1946  Algeria  had  26  seats,  the  Oversea  Depart- 
ments (as  Guadeloupe,  Guiana,  Martinique,  and  Reunion  are 
now  classified)  7  seats,  and  the  rest  of  the  French  Empire 
(mainly  the  African  colonies  and  trusteeship  territories)  31  seats. 
In  the  National  Assembly  elected  in  1946  these  figures  rose  to 
30,  10,  and  35  respectively,  and  another  8  seats  were  added  in 
1 95 1  to  the  representation  of  the  territories  in  the  final  class. 
Half  the  Algerian  seats  and  a  decreasing  number  of  the  other 
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African  seats  have  been  reserved  for  electoral  colleges  contain- 
ing only  French  citizens. 

Until  1945  the  overseas  territories  used  at  each  general  elec- 
tion the  system  employed  in  France  as  far  as  possible;  of  course 
list  systems  could  never  be  used  in  a  colony  returning  only  one 
member  so  in  1885  the  constituencies  with  single  members  used 
the  second  ballot  in  the  ordinary  way  and  in  1848,  1871,  19 19, 
and  1924  they  used  the  Anglo-American  system. 

In  the  Fourth  Republic  several  systems  were  employed.  The 
multi-member  constituencies  all  used  various  forms  of  pro- 
portional representation.  In  the  elections  to  the  two  Constituent 
Assemblies  (October  1945  and  June  1946)  they  used  the  system 
enacted  for  France  by  the  law  of  1945.  In  the  election  of  the 
first  National  Assembly  (November  1946)  they  used  the  system 
enacted  for  France  by  the  law  of  October  1946.  In  1951  there 
was  more  variety:  all  the  Algerian  constituencies  used  the 
system  created  for  provincial  France;  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
and  Reunion  all  used  the  same  system  as  the  Paris  region; 
the  other  multi-member  constituencies  used  the  system  of 
October  1946,  except  that  electors  could  not  express  prefer- 
ences. The  single-member  constituencies  employed  the  Anglo- 
American  system  at  ail  the  post-war  elections. 

By-elections  under  the  Third  Republic  were  held  with  one  or 
two  ballots,  according  to  the  system  in  vogue  for  general  elec- 
tions at  the  time  the  by-elections  were  held.  The  law  of  1945 
on  the  elections  for  the  Constituent  Assemblies  made  no  pro- 
vision for  by-elections.  The  law  of  October  1946  provided  that 
if  the  seat  of  a  deputy  for  a  single-member  constituency  became 
vacant  a  by-election  should  be  held  with  the  Anglo-American 
system;  in  multi-member  constituencies  any  vacancy  should  be 
filled  by  the  next  available  unelected  candidate  of  the  list  to 
which  the  former  deputy  belonged,  with  a  by-election  being 
held  only  when  there  was  no  substitute  left.  The  law  of  the  9th 
May  1 95 1  on  the  election  of  deputies  for  France,  Algeria,  and 
the  overseas  departments,  and  the  law  of  the  23rd  May  on  the 
election  of  deputies  for  the  other  territories  provided  that  all 
vacancies  should  be  filled  at  by-elections.  In  Algeria,  Guade- 
loupe, Martinique,  and  Reunion  the  second-ballot  system  was 
to  be  used  at  by-elections  to  fill  single  vacancies  and  the  system 
created  for  provincial  France  was  to  be  used  when  two  or  more 
of  a  constituency's  seats  were  vacant  simultaneously.  Elsewhere 
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the  Anglo-American  system  was  to  be  used  at  by-elections  to 
fill  single  vacancies,  and  proportional  representation  by  the 
highest  average,  with  blocked  lists,  was  to  be  used  at  by- 
elections  to  fill  simultaneous  vacancies. 

In  June  1956  a  law  on  the  political  development  of  the 
overseas  territories  established  universal  suffrage  in  them  and 
abolished  the  separate  electoral  colleges.  In  future  there  would 
be  a  common  electoral  roll  for  all  adults,  regardless  of  their  sex 
and  status. 

In  1958  the  establishment  of  the  Fifth  Republic  was  accom- 
panied by  drastic  changes  in  France's  relations  with  most  of  the 
Overseas  Territories,  which  became  separate  states  within  the 
new  Community  and  which  became  completely  independent  in 
the  following  years.  The  Overseas  Departments  and  a  few  of  the 
Overseas  Territories — the  smallest  ones — remained  part  of 
France.  The  departments  of  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and 
Reunion  were  each  divided  into  three  single-member  consti- 
tuencies and  Guiana  became  a  single-member  constituency;  all 
of  them  used  the  same  system  as  metropolitan  France.  The  five 
Overseas  Territories  of  New  Caledonia  and  its  dependencies, 
Polynesia,  St  Pierre-et-Miquelon,  the  Somali  Coast,  and  the 
Wallis  and  Futuna  Islands  all  formed  single-member  consti- 
tuencies with  a  single  ballot;  the  Comores  Islands  formed  a 
two-member  constituency  with  a  single  ballot  at  which  the  list 
with  most  votes  won  both  seats.  Algeria  was  divided  into  eigh- 
teen multi-member  constituencies  with  a  total  of  67  seats;  the 
Saharan  department  of  Oasis  formed  a  three-member  consti- 
tuency; in  each  of  these  constituencies  there  was  a  single  ballot 
at  which  the  list  with  most  votes  won  all  the  seats.  The  other 
Saharan  department  of  Saoura  formed  a  single-member  consti- 
tuency in  which  there  was  a  single  ballot.  In  1962  Algeria  (and 
with  it  the  Saharan  departments)  became  an  independent  state 
and  ceased  to  be  represented  in  the  Assembly. 
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1  he  constitutions  of  179 1,  1793,  and  1848  did  not  provide  for 
a  second  chamber;  the  abortive  constitution  of  April  1946  was 
rejected  because  it  provided  only  for  a  feeble  advisory  council. 
All  the  other  constitutions  have  provided  for  a  second  chamber. 
The  members  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  ( 1 795-9)  were  elected 
in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  electorate  as  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  members  of  the  Senates  of 
1 799-1815  and  1852-70  were  appointed  for  life  by  the  two 
Napoleons.  The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  (1815-48) 
were  appointed  for  life  by  the  King;  until  1830  peerages  could 
be  hereditary.  The  Constitutions  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
RepubHcs  have  provided  for  second  chambers  elected  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  by  different  voters  from  those  of  the  lower 
chamber. 

The  Senate  of  the  Third  Republic 

The  Senate  created  in  1875  was  intended  as  a  conservative 
check  on  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  had  300  members;  the 
minimum  age  for  election  was  forty  years.  Seventy-five  senators 
were  elected  for  Ufe  by  the  National  Assembly  of  187 1;  if  a  life 
senator  died  or  resigned  the  Senate  itself  was  to  elect  his  suc- 
cessor. The  rest  of  the  senators  sat  for  nine  years,  one-third  of 
them  vacating  their  seats  every  three  years.  Two  hundred  and 
eighteen  of  them  were  elected  by  departmental  colleges  in 
metropoHtan  France  and  7  by  special  colleges  in  Algeria  and 
certain  colonies.  Each  department  in  metropolitan  France  had 
two,  three,  or  five  senators,  so  that  the  small  rural  departments 
were  heavily  over-represented.  Each  college  was  composed  of 
the  deputies  of  the  department,  the  members  of  the  general 
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council  of  the  department  (which  in  its  turn  was  elected  in  such 
a  way  as  to  over-represent  the  rural  areas) ,  the  members  of  the 
councils  of  the  arrondissements  within  the  department  (simi- 
larly elected),  and  delegates  elected  by  the  municipal  councils 
of  the  communes  within  the  department,  each  council  having 
one  delegate  regardless  of  the  size  of  its  commune's  population. 
For  the  election  of  the  communal  delegates  provision  was  made 
for  three  ballots :  to  be  elected  at  the  first  or  second  a  candidate 
had  to  have  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast  but  at  the 
third  a  relative  majority  sufficed.  The  same  system  was  used  for 
the  election  of  the  senators  themselves,  save  that  at  the  first 
two  ballots  a  candidate  was  elected  only  if  his  votes  were  also 
not  less  in  number  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  membership  of 
the  college.  The  oversea  colleges  were  composed  of  the  deputies 
and  certain  local  councillors  and  used  the  same  procedure. 

The  Republicans  had  not  wanted  a  Senate  but  they  soon 
accepted  it.  In  1884,  however,  they  revised  the  electoral  system. 
No  member  of  a  family  that  had  reigned  over  France  could  be 
elected.  No  more  life  senators  were  to  be  appointed;  as  each  of 
the  existing  ones  died  or  retired  his  seat  was  to  be  allotted  to 
the  more  populous  departments,  so  that  eventually  each  depart- 
ment would  elect  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  or  10  senators,  an  allocation  which 
still  favoured  the  countryside;  the  last  life-senator  died  in  19 18. 
The  departmental  electoral  colleges  were  enlarged  by  allowing 
the  councils  of  the  more  populous  communes  to  send  extra 
delegates;  since  even  Paris,  the  largest  municipahty,  elected 
only  30  delegates  the  system  still  favoured  the  countryside  and 
smallest  towns. 

As  what  Gambetta  called  'the  grand  council  of  the  com- 
munes of  France'  the  Senate  was  a  conservative  body  in  a  way 
somewhat  different  from  that  intended  by  its  creators.  It  con- 
served the  Republic  as  well  as  the  social  system.  Dominated  by 
the  Radicals  and  the  groups  immediately  to  their  right,  its  hos- 
tility to  political  and  social  reform  earned  it  the  hostility  of  the 
Socialists  and  Communists. 

The  Council  of  the  Republic  Since  1946 

The  Council  of  the  Republic  was  created  in  1946  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  M.R.P.  The  Socialists  and  Communists  in- 
sisted that  it  should  be  weak  and  elected  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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reflect  the  strength  of  parties  in  the  country  and  the  National 
Assembly. 

It  had  315  members:  200  elected  by  departmental  colleges  in 
metropolitan  France,  50  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  representing  metropolitan  France,  and  65 
elected  by  special  colleges  in  Algeria,  the  oversea  departments, 
and  all  the  colonies.  Members  had  to  be  at  least  thirty-five  years 
old. 

The  colleges  of  the  metropolitan  departments  were  composed 
of  the  deputies,  the  members  of  the  general  councils,  and  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  people — a  return  to  the  First  Republic. 
The  canton  served  as  the  constituency  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates, large  cantons  being  divided;  each  constituency  had  i 
delegate  for  every  300  registered  electors;  the  average  being 
30  delegates.  The  electors  voted  for  blocked  lists,  without  being 
able  to  expressed  preferences  for  individual  candidates  or  split 
their  votes  between  lists;  the  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion by  the  highest  average  was  used.  Delegates  had  to  be  at  least 
twenty-three  years  old. 

Each  college  elected  one  councillor  for  every  500,000  inhabi- 
tants the  department  had,  with  a  final  councillor  for  any 
remainder.  If  a  department  had  only  one  councillor  he  was 
elected  by  the  Anglo-American  system;  if  it  had  two  or  more 
councillors  they  were  elected  by  proportional  representation  by 
the  highest  average  and  with  blocked  lists.  A  total  of  127  coun- 
cillors were  elected  in  this  way.  The  national  totals  of  the  votes 
cast  in  the  departmental  colleges  were  then  used  for  allocating 
the  remaining  73  departmental  seats;  the  system  of  the  highest 
average  was  used,  account  being  taken  of  the  seats  each  party 
had  already  won  at  the  departmental  level;  in  this  way  votes 
wasted  at  the  lower  level  were  used  at  the  higher  one.  The 
councillors  elected  at  the  national  level  were  persons  who  had 
been  unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  departmental  level.  Each 
party's  unelected  candidates  were  ranked  according  to  their 
share  of  the  total  poll  in  their  departments,  and  the  seats  ob- 
tained by  the  party  at  the  national  level  were  allotted  to  those 
candidates  in  turn.  These  councillors  were  held  to  represent  the 
departments  in  which  they  had  stood. 

Of  the  50  councillors  elected  by  the  Assembly,  8  were  to 
represent  the  French  citizens  in  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  foreign 
countries,  7  were  to  complete  the  exactness  with  which  the 
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allocation  of  seats  for  metropolitan  France  reflected  the  votes 
cast  in  the  election  of  the  200  councillors,  and  35  were  to  repre- 
sent the  groups  in  the  Assembly  according  to  size. 

The  14  Algerian  councillors  were  elected  by  the  deputies  and 
the  members  of  certain  local  councils,  using  proportional  repre- 
sentation by  the  highest  average  and  with  blocked  Hsts.  The  5 1 
other  oversea  councillors  were  elected  by  the  deputies  and  cer- 
tain local  councillors  using  the  second-ballot  system. 

The  Socialists  and  Communists  intended  that  neither  the 
delegates  nor  the  councillors  they  elected  should  have  any  real 
freedom.  The  councillors  were  to  be  party  nominees  without  an 
independent  source  of  support.  Any  councillor  who  died  or 
resigned  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  next  availible  unelected 
candidate  on  his  list  or,  if  such  a  candidate  were  lacking,  by  a 
person  nominated  by  his  party  from  the  delegates  of  the  depart- 
ment he  had  represented. 

This  elaborate  system  for  producing  a  tame  Council  did  not 
last  long.  The  Constitution  had  provided  that  the  first  council 
should  be  dissolved  after  the  municipal  councils  had  been  re- 
elected. This  impUed  what  actually  happened — a  partial  return 
to  the  pre-war  system  desired  by  the  Radicals  and  more  con- 
servative parties  whose  influence  grew  after  the  rupture  be- 
tween the  Communists  and  the  other  parties  in  1947. 

In  1948  a  new  electoral  law  was  passed.  The  Council  was  to 
have  320  members:  246  elected  by  departmental  colleges  in 
metropolitan  France,  14  by  departmental  colleges  in  Algeria, 
7  by  departmental  colleges  in  the  oversea  department  of  Guade- 
loupe, Guiana,  Martinique,  and  Reunion,  44  by  local  colleges 
in  the  other  oversea  territories,  2  by  the  French  members  of 
certain  councils  in  Tunisia,  and  7  by  the  Assembly  to  represent 
French  citizens  in  Morocco,  Indo-China,  and  foreign  countries. 
Each  metropohtan  department  had  one  councillor  for  its  first 
154,000  inhabitants,  an  extra  one  for  every  additional  250,000, 
and  a  final  one  for  any  remainder.  No  department  had  more 
than  9  councillors  except  the  Seine,  which  had  20;  the  rural 
departments  were  almost  as  over-represented  as  they  had  been 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Third  Republic — the  twelve  smallest  rural 
departments  had  20  councillors  although  their  population  was 
less  than  two-fifths  that  of  the  Seine. 

Each  departmental  college  consisted  of  the  deputies,  the 
members  of  the  departmental  councils   (the  arrondissement 
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councils  had  not  been  revived  after  the  war),  and  delegates 
from  the  communal  councils.  Communes  with  under  9,000 
inhabitants  had  from  i  to  15  delegates  each,  according  to  size; 
for  communes  with  between  9,000  and  45,000  inhabitants  all 
the  municipal  councillors  were  delegates,  their  numbers  varying 
from  27  to  33  per  commune;  larger  communes  sent  all  their 
councillors,  whose  number  varied  from  33  to  60,  together  with 
extra  delegates  elected  by  the  councils  at  the  rate  of  one  dele- 
gate for  every  5,000  inhabitants  after  the  first  45,000.  If  a  coun- 
cil had  to  elect  fewer  than  15  delegates  it  used  the  1875  system 
of  three  ballots;  if  it  elected  15  or  more  delegates  it  used  propor- 
tional representation  by  the  highest  average  with  blocked  lists. 
The  composition  of  the  oversea  colleges  differed  sHghtly  from 
that  of  the  metropolitan  ones. 

In  a  metropoHtan  department  returning  fewer  than  4  mem- 
bers to  the  Council  the  college  used  the  second-ballot  system, 
with  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast  and  the  support  of  a 
quarter  of  the  registered  electors  needed  for  election  at  the  first 
ballot,  and  the  same  rules  applied  in  Algeria  and  the  four  over- 
sea departments.  Vacancies  in  all  these  departments  were  filled 
by  by-elections  according  to  the  same  rules.  In  the  metropoUtan 
departments  returning  4  or  more  councillors  the  colleges  used 
proportional  representation  by  the  highest  average  with 
blocked  lists;  each  oversea  constituency  returning  three  or  more 
councillors  used  proportional  representation  by  the  largest 
remainder  with  blocked  lists;  any  vacancy  in  all  these  depart- 
ments was  filled  by  the  next  available  unelected  candidate  from 
the  hst  to  which  the  dead  or  retiring  councillor  had  belonged. 
The  remaining  oversea  constituencies  with  one  or  two  members 
used  the  second-ballot  system  without  the  requirement  about 
the  support  of  a  quarter  of  the  registered  electors  at  the  first 
ballot. 

The  term  for  membership  of  the  Council  was  fixed  at  six 
years,  with  councillors  from  half  the  departments  vacating  their 
seats  every  three  years.  The  whole  council  was  elected  in 
October  1948  and  the  series  of  triennial  partial  elections  started 
in  May  1952.  In  December  1948  the  new  Council  decided  that 
its  members  should  bear  the  title  of  'senator'. 

In  comparison  with  the  electoral  system  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Third  RepubUc  the  system  of  1948  made  some  important  con- 
cessions of  principle  to  the  parties  which  had  criticized  the 
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excessive  weight  of  the  countryside  and  the  small  towns  in  the 
electoral  colleges.  Yet  the  extra  representation  of  the  larger 
communes  and  the  use  of  proportional  representation  in  the 
election  of  councillors  from  departments  with  at  least  4  members 
do  not  in  practice  make  the  new  senators  much  more  represen- 
tative than  the  old.  In  19 14,  half-way  between  the  reform  of 
1884  and  the  end  of  the  RepubHc,  half  the  population  hved  in 
communes  of  under  2,500  inhabitants  each,  which  suppHed 
73  per  cent  of  the  municipal  delegates  who  in  their  turn 
formed  90  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  departmental 
colleges.  In  1948  half  the  population  Uved  in  communes  of 
under  3,500  inhabitants  each,  which  suppUed  66  per  cent  of  the 
delegates  who  in  their  turn  formed  96  per  cent  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  colleges.  There  are  many  small  communes  in  indus- 
trial and  urban  areas,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  small  com- 
munes are  rural. 

The  Senate  of  the  Fifth  Republic 

The  electoral  system  for  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth  Repubhc  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  for  the  Council  of  the  Republic.  The 
Senate  was  to  have  308  members :  255  for  metropolitan  France, 
32  for  Algeria,  2  for  Oasis  and  Saoura,  7  for  the  four  overseas 
departments  (Guadeloupe,  Guiana,  Martinique,  and  Reunion), 
6  for  the  six  overseas  territories  which  did  not  become  separate 
states  (the  Comores  Islands,  the  Wallis  and  Futuna  Islands,^ 
New  Caledonia  and  New  Hebrides,  Polynesia,  Saint  Pierre-et- 
Miquelon,  and  French  Somahland),  and  6  for  Frenchmen  living 
abroad  (these  last  six  Senators  being  co-opted  by  the  Senate  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Higher  Council  of  Frenchmen  Abroad). 

The  senators  representing  metropolitan  France  and  the  over- 
seas departments  were  to  be  elected  by  departmental  colleges. 
Each  college  was  to  consist  of  the  deputies,  the  departmental 
councillors,  and  delegates  from  the  communal  councils.  The 
councils  of  communes  with  under  9,000  inhabitants  had  from 
I  to  15  delegates  each,  according  to  size;  for  communes  with 
over  9,000  inhabitants  and  all  the  communes  of  the  Seine  de- 
partment (Paris)  all  the  municipal  councillors  were  delegates; 
for  communes  with  over  30,000  inhabitants  there  were  extra  dele- 

^  Added  in  1 961,  when  the  islands  ceased  to  be  a  protectorate  and  became 
an  overseas  territory. 
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gates  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  i,ooo  inhabitants  after  the  first 
30,000.  In  communes  of  under  9,000  inhabitants  (except  those  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine)  the  councillors  elected  their  dele- 
gates by  the  1875  system  of  three  ballots;  in  the  communes  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  in  the  communes  of  over  30,000 
inhabitants  the  delegates  were  elected  by  a  list  system  of  propor- 
tional representation  by  the  largest  remainder,  with  blocked  lists. 

In  the  departments  with  four  or  fewer  senators,  the  college 
used  the  second-ballot  system ;  to  be  elected  at  the  first  ballot  a 
candidate  needed  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast  and  the 
support  of  a  quarter  of  the  registered  electors;  in  these  consti- 
tuencies candidates  had  to  name  their  substitutes.  In  the  de- 
partments returning  five  or  more  senators  the  colleges  used  pro- 
portional representation  by  the  highest  average  with  blocked 
lists;  in  these  departments  substitutes  did  not  have  to  be  named 
as  a  vacated  seat  could  be  taken  by  the  next  available  unelected 
candidate  belonging  to  the  same  list. 

The  senators  representing  Algeria  were  elected  by  similar 
colleges,  some  of  which  were  for  two  departments.  The  colleges 
chose  their  senators  by  the  system  of  list  voting  and  two  ballots; 
to  be  victorious  at  the  first  ballot  a  list  needed  the  support  of  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast  and  of  a  quarter  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  college — at  the  second  ballot  the  list  with 
most  votes  won.  Each  of  the  senators  representing  Oasis, 
Saoura,  and  the  overseas  territories  was  elected  by  colleges 
essentially  similar  to  the  colleges  in  metropolitan  France  and 
the  overseas  departments;  the  second-ballot  system  was  used 
and  each  candidate  had  to  name  a  substitute. 

As  in  the  Third  Republic,  senators  were  to  serve  for  nine 
years,  every  three  years  the  senators  from  one-third  of  the 
departments  were  to  vacate  their  seats. 

The  new  rules  for  the  composition  of  the  electoral  colleges  in 
metropolitan  France  slightly  reduced  the  excessive  influence  of 
the  rural  areas  and  the  small  towns,  as  is  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying table. 


Population  of  communes 


Under  1,500 
1,500-10,000 
Over  10,000 


Percentage  of 

Population 

Delegates 

Population 

Delegates 

ig^S  census 

1948 

1 954  census 

J958 

35-5 

56-0 

33-0 

53-0 

25-5 

28-0 

25-5 

25-5 

39-0 

i6-o 

41-5 

21-5 
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THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC 


French  republican  regimes  have  attempted  several  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  providing  a  head  of  state.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
First  Republic  the  government  as  a  whole  acted  in  that  capacity 
but  under  the  Consulate  the  First  Consul  did  so.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Second  Republic  provided  that  there  should  be  a 
President  directly  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the  electors 
of  France  and  Algeria.  Provision  was  made  for  two  ballots.  To 
be  elected  at  the  first  a  candidate  needed  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  votes  and  at  least  two  million  votes.  To  be  a  candidate  a 
citizen  had  to  be  at  least  thirty  years  old ;  a  President  could  not 
be  re-elected  until  four  years  had  passed  since  the  end  of  his 
previous  term. 

The  sole  election  under  this  constitution  was  that  of  loth 
December  1848,  when  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  secured  an 
overwhelming  victory.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  electors 
voted.  Louis  Napoleon  obtained  5,434,226  votes  (74-1  per  cent 
of  the  valid  votes  cast) ;  General  Cavaignac,  the  Conservative 
leader  and  head  of  the  provisional  government,  1,448,107  (19-8 
per  cent);  A.  Ledru-Rollin,  the  Socialist  Republican  370,119 
(5-1  per  cent);  F.  Raspaii,  a  left-wing  Republican  36,900  (0-5 
per  cent) ;  A.  Lamartine,  the  poet,  a  moderate  Republican, 
17,910  (o-2  per  cent) ;  and  several  others  20,063  (o"3  per  cent). 

Within  four  years  the  President  had  come  into  conflict  with 
the  Assembly,  dissolved  it,  and  secured  by  the  plebiscite  of  20th 
December  1851  overwhelming  endorsement  of  his  action  and  of 
his  proposals.  The  directly-elected  president  became  the  ple- 
biscitary president  who  soon  converted  the  Second  Republic 
into  the  Second  Empire. 

In  the  Third  and  Fourth  Republics  the  President,  who  served 
for  seven  years  and  could  be  re-elected,  was  elected  by  the  two 
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chambers  of  the  parliament  sitting  together  on  a  single  electoral 
college  whose  members  continued  to  vote  until  a  candidate 
obtained  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  Death  and 
premature  retirement  meant  that  there  were  sixteen  elections, 
excluding  the  elections  of  the  provisional  presidents  at  the  start 
of  each  republic  before  the  adoption  of  its  constitution  in  1875 
and  1946  respectively.  In  eleven  only  one  ballot  was  needed  and 
in  four  only  two;  in  December  1953  the  last  presidential  election 
of  this  kind  was  also  the  longest :  thirteen  ballots  were  required. 
The  successful  candidate  was  usually  a  parliamentarian  who 
had  shown  himself  conciliatory.  Of  the  fourteen  men  who  held 
the  office  between  1877  and  1958  four  were  president  of  the 
lower  chamber  when  elected  and  six  were  president  of  the 
upper. 

In  1958  General  de  Gaulle  wanted  the  President  of  the  Fifth 
Republic  to  be  a  strong  figure,  independent  of  parliament  and 
accepted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  nation.  The  politicians  who 
had  rallied  to  him  in  the  crisis  of  May  were  opposed  to  the 
direct  election  of  the  President,  as  in  the  ill-fated  Second 
Republic.  The  Constitution  therefore  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  elected  for  a  term  of  seven  years  by  a  large 
national  college.  This  would  be  composed  of  the  members  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  the  members  of  the  departmental 
general  councils,  the  members  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Overseas 
Territories,  the  representatives  of  the  municipal  councils  in 
metropolitan  France,  Algeria,  and  the  overseas  departments, 
the  representatives  of  local  councils  in  the  overseas  territories, 
and  representatives  of  the  separate  states  which  belonged  to  the 
French  Community  (these  last  representatives  were  to  be  chosen 
in  accordance  with  agreements  between  France  and  each  of  the 
other  states — they  were  in  fact  the  members  of  the  parliaments 
of  the  states). 

In  metropolitan  France,  Algeria,  and  the  overseas  depart- 
ments, the  representatives  of  the  communal  councils  were  to  be 
chosen  as  follows.  The  mayor  for  the  communes  of  less  than 
1,000  inhabitants;  the  mayor  and  first  deputy  mayor  for  the 
communes  of  1,000-2,000  inhabitants;  the  mayor,  the  first 
deputy  mayor,  and  the  councillor  with  most  votes  at  the  last 
election  for  the  communes  with  2,001-2,500  inhabitants;  the 
mayor  and  the  first  two  deputy  mayors  for  the  communes  with 
2,500-3,000   inhabitants;    the   mayor,    the   first   two   deputy 
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mayors,  and  the  three  councillors  with  most  votes  at  the  last 
election  for  the  communes  with  3,001-6,000  inhabitants;  the 
mayor,  the  first  two  deputy  mayors,  and  the  six  councillors  with 
most  votes  at  the  last  election  for  the  communes  with  6,001- 
9,000  inhabitants;  all  the  councillors  for  communes  with  over 
9,000  inhabitants — and  an  extra  delegate  elected  by  the  coun- 
cillors for  every  1,000  inhabitants  after  the  first  30,000  (the 
delegates  were  elected  by  the  list  system  of  proportional 
representation  by  the  greatest  remainder). 

In  metropolitan  France  the  senators,  deputies,  members  of 
the  departmental  councils,  and  the  local  councillors  specified  in 
the  Constitution  as  members  of  the  electoral  college  numbered 
67,818;  in  addition  there  were  8,541  elected  delegates  from  the 
councils  with  over  30,000  inhabitants. 

The  whole  college  would  not  meet. as  a  single  assembly;  the 
members  for  each  department  (or  other  appropriate  adminis- 
trative area  in  the  territories  and  states  overseas)  would  meet 
separately  and  their  votes  would  be  reported  to  Paris. 

There  were  three  candidates:  General  de  Gaulle  (who  was 
supported  by  all  the  main  political  parties  except  the  Com- 
munists), G.  Marrane  (a  Communist  senator),  and  A.  Chatelet 
(a  leading  scientist  nominated  by  an  independent  left-wing 
group  so  that  there  should  not  be  a  straight  fight  between  de 
Gaulle  and  Marrane).  The  election  was,  of  course,  a  formality: 
de  Gaulle  obtained  an  overwhelming  majority  of  votes:  62,394 
against  10,355  ^^^  Marrane  and  6,721  for  Chatelet.  (Those  are 
the  figures  for  the  whole  college;  in  metropolitan  France  de 
Gaulle  obtained  57,649  votes  (77-5  per  cent),  Marrane  10,125 
(13-6  per  cent),  and  Chatelet  6,617  (^'9  P^^^  cent).) 

Like  the  college  for  electing  the  Senate,  the  presidential  col- 
lege was  heavily  weighted  in  favour  of  the  rural  areas  of  metro- 
politan France.  The  communes  with  less  than  1,500  inhabitants 
each  had  a  third  of  the  total  population  at  the  census  of  1954; 
they  supplied  half  the  members  voting  in  metropolitan  France. 
The  communes  with  under  1,000  inhabitants  each  had  one 
presidential  elector  for  every  347  inhabitants;  Paris  had  one  for 
every  979.  The  college  would  be  grossly  unrepresentative. 

That  did  not  matter  in  the  special  circumstances  of  1958  but 
it  might  invalidate  the  authority  of  a  future  President.  More- 
over, the  establishment  of  Algeria  as  an  independent  state  out- 
side the  Community  and  the  loosening  of  the  institutional  links 
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between  France  and  the  other  states  which  had  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Community  had  both  helped  to  simphfy  the  problem 
of  devising  a  suitable  means  of  electing  the  person  who  was  both 
President  of  the  Republic  and  President  of  the  Community. 
General  de  Gaulle  therefore  decided  that  the  President  should 
be  directly  elected.  In  1962,  against  the  hostility  of  the  parties 
other  than  the  various  Gaullist  forces,  he  secured  the  adoption 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  by  a  referendum  of  doubtful 
constitutionality. 

Under  the  constitutional  amendment  and  the  organic  law 
applying  it,  the  President  was  to  be  directly  elected  by  the  whole 
electorate  of  the  Republic — metropolitan  France,  the  overseas 
departments,  and  the  overseas  territories. 

Provision  was  made  for  two  ballots.  At  the  first  a  candidate 
would  need  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  If  necessary, 
a  second  ballot  would  be  held  a  week  later.  In  the  interval 
candidates  could  withdraw  voluntarily.  Of  the  candidates  who 
did  not  withdraw  only  the  two  with  most  votes  at  the  first  ballot 
could  stand  at  the  second. 
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Balfour,  Lord,  18 

Ballot:  exhaustive,  32;  one,  20,  22, 
54,  65,  66,  70-1,  91-5,  96,  99, 
134-5,  137,  138,  141;  two,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  31,  34-9,  44-5,  52,  67-8, 
69,  71,  75-8,  85,  86-90,  98,  100- 
I,   128-9,   134-5,   137,   142,   143, 

145,  146,  149;  three,  19,  20,  21, 
48,  50,  51,  53,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60, 
61,  134,  137,  147 

Belfort,  75 

Belgium,  parties  in,  31 
Blocked  lists,  defined,  104 
Bloc  National,  95 
Bonapartism,  32 
Bonapartists,  24,  57,  58,  66,  71 
Boulanger,  G.  E.,  37,  79-81,  113 
Bourbons,  32,  56,  65 
Burke,  E.,  27 


By-elections,  53,  61,  70-1,  78,  79-80, 
94-5,  98,  106,  no,  119-20,  130, 
137,  and  see  Deputies,  supple- 
mentary 

Cabinet  instability,    10,    12,    28-9, 

37-41 

Caen,  89 

Canada,  parties  in,  31 

Candidates,  number  of,  34-5,  72-3, 
98,  loo-i,  117 

Cartel  de  Gauches,  35,  96-7 

Cavaignac,  L.  E.,  146 

Centre,  parties  of  the,  11,  42-3, 
1 1  "^-"26  passim 

Chamber  of  Deputies :  under  Napo- 
leon I,  56;  under  Restoration,  56, 
57-61;  under  July  Monarchy, 
61-3;  under  Third  Republic,  71  — 
1 01  passim 

Chamber  of  Peers,  56,  139 

Charles  X,  11,  24,  60,  61 

Charter:  of  1815,  56,  57;  of  1830, 
61-2 

Chatelet,  A.,  148 

Clemenceau,  G.  E.  B.,  36,  85 

Cochin  China,  136 

Colonies,  representation  of,  15,  22, 
48-9,  50,  53,  56,  65,  66,  67,  72, 
104,   136-8,   140,   141,   142,   143, 

144,  145,  147,  148,  149 
Combes,  J.  L.  E.,  36 
Communist  Party,  Communists,  11, 

25,  26,  27,  37,  38,  39,  41,  42,  43, 

gi-ioi  passim,  ch.  V  passim,  129, 

130,  142,  148 
Comores  Is,  138,  144 
Conservatives,  see  Right,  parties  of 

the 
Constituencies:  single-member,   19. 

20,  22,  23,  52,  60,  61,  67,  71,  95, 

98,  129,  134-5,  137,  141,  and  see 
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Anglo-American     electoral     sys- 
tem; multi-member,    19,  20,  22, 

23>  47,  50;  51.  53>  54>  55»  5^,  57> 
58,  59,  60,  61,  65,  66,  75,  80,  91- 
5,  96,  104,  134-5,  137,  139,  140, 
141 
Constituent  Assembly:  of  1789,  46- 
51;  of  1848,  64-6;  of  1945,  103, 
106,  136,  137;  of  1946,  no,  III, 

136,  137 
Convention,  51,  52 
Council  of  Ancients,  52-4,  139 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  52-4,  139 
Council  of  the  Republic,  106,  140-4 
Countryside,  over-representation  of, 

22,  76,  104,  139-45,  148 
Czechoslovakia,  Communist  coup  in, 

42 

Debr^,  M.,  132 

Delegates,  qualifications  for,  47-8, 

50.  5I5  53.  54>  55>  135 
Democratic  and  Socialist  Union  of 

the  Resistance  (U.D.S.R.),  26 
Democratic    Republican    Alliance, 

25,  84 
Departmental   councils,    1955  elec- 
tions to,  126 
Deputies:  qualifications  for,  47,  50, 

51,  52-3>  5i,  55.  56,  58,  59.  62,  65; 
number  of,  46,  50,  51,  52,  54,  56, 
57>  58,  59.  60,  61,  65,  66,  67,  70, 
72,94,96,  104,  108,  III,  117,  136; 
payment  of,  49;  re-eligibility  of, 
51;  role  of,  27,  28-30;  supple- 
mentary, 48,  50,  130 

Directory,  54,  57 

Disraeli,  B.,  10 

Dissolution,  11-12,  29,  31,  61,  73-4, 

124 
Dordogne,  76,  92,  1 14-16 
Doumergue,  G.,  12 
Dreyfus  Case,  24,  25,  37,  82-3,  85 

Election:  direct,  19,  52,  59;  in- 
direct, of  deputies,  19,  46,  47-8, 
50,   51.   53.   54.   55.   56,   58;   of 


senators,     139-45;     presidential, 

J,46-9      _ 

Elections,  timing  of,  74,  1 19 

Electoral  behaviour:  during  Revo- 
lution and  First  Republic,  32,  48, 
53-4.  57;  under  First  Empire,  57, 
58;  under  Restoration,  32,  58,  61 ; 
under  July  Monarchy,  32-3,  34, 
58,  62-3,  68;  under  second  Re- 
public, 33-4, 65,  66 ;  under  Second 
Empire,  67-8,  69;  under  Third 
Republic,  34-7,  38-9,  69,  70, 
72-3,  85,  86-90;  under  Fourth 
Republic,  40-1 

Electors:  proportion  voting,  57,  58, 
65,  66,  68,  69,  75,  90,  102-3,  125, 
130,  132;  qualifications  for,  10, 
19,  20,  21,  33,  46,  47,  49,  51,  52, 
53.  54.  55.  58,  59.  60,  61-2,  64, 
66-7,  102-3,  136.  138 

European  Army,  123 


Faure,  E.,  43,  124 
Franchise,  see  Electors 
French    People's    Rally 

see  Gaullists 


(R.P.F.), 


Gambetta,  L.,  17,  44,  75,  140 
Gaulle,  C.  de,  25,    in,   113,   128, 

129,  132,  147,  148,  149 
Gaullists,  II,  25,  26,  27,  39,  40,  42, 

43,   113,   117,   120-6  passim,   128, 

130-3.  149 
Germany:    electoral   law   in,    106; 

extremists  in,  42 
Great  Britain:  franchise  in,  10,  33; 

parties  in,  30,  31,  33 
Grenoble,  88 

Guadeloupe,  108,  136,  137,  142,  144 
Guiana,  French,  136,  142,  144 

Herault,  118,  123 

Highest  averages :  in  1 9 1 9  law,  91-4; 
in  1945  law,  104-6,  no;  in  April 
1946  law,  109;  in  October  1946 
law,  1 1 1-12;  in  1951  law,  1 15;  in 
colonies,  136-8;  in  senatorial 
elections,  14 1-5 
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Indian  Ports,  French,  136 
Indo-China,  123,  142 
Irish  Republic:  electoral  system  in, 
1 1 ;  parties  in,  3 1 

Jonzac,  88 

Labour  Party,  33 

Lamartine,  A.,  146 

Largest  remainder,    no,    114,    137, 

148 
Ledru-Rollin,  A.,  146 
Left,  parties  of  the,   35-8,  ch.   IV 

passim 
Legislative  Assembly,  50-1 
Legislative  Body:   of  1793,   52;   of 

1795.    52-4;    of    1799.    54-6;    of 

1852,  67-8 
Legitimists,  24,  32,  65,   70,  and  see 

Monarchists 
Leo  XIII,  81 
Liberal  Party,  33 
Liberal  Popular  Action,  25 
Liberal  Unionists,  33 
Libourne,  90 
Lorraine,  72,  94 
Louis  XVI,  46 
Louis  XVIII,  56,  57 
Louis  Napoleon,  see  Napoleon  III 
Louis  Philippe,  10,  24,  61,  70 
Loyalty  oaths,  51,  53 

Macmahon,  M.  E.  P.  M.,  Gomtede, 

II,  73-4 
Marrane,  G.,  148 

Martinique,  108,  136,  137,  142,  144 
Mendes-France,  P.,  43,  124 
Mirabeau,  G.  H.  R.,  Gomte  de,  47 
Moch,  J.,  1 1 8- 1 9 
MoUet,  G.,  124 
Monarchists,  24,  51,  66,  68,  72-3, 

81,   84;  and  see  Legitimists,   Or- 

leanists 
Montesquieu,  Baron  de,  9 
Morocco,  104,  III,  141,  142 
Muret,  89 
Mussolini,  B.,  113 


Napoleon  I,  20,  32,  50,  54,  55,  56, 

57,  113 
Napoleon  III,  10,  13,  20,  33,  66-8, 

146 
National  Assembly:  of  1849,  66;  of 

1 87 1 ,  70,  1 33 ;  in  Fourth  Republic, 

ch.  V  passim;  in  Fifth  Republic, 

ch.  VI  passim;  and  sec  Constituent 

Assembly 
National    Centre    of   Independents 

and  Peasants,  25,  26 
National  Front,  loo-i 
National  Guard,  49 
Nationalists,  82,  83 
National  parties:  in  April  1946  law, 

108-9;  in  1 95 1  ^^w,  115,  117,  120 
New  Caledonia  and  New  Hebrides, 

138,  144 
New  Zealand,  parties  in,  31 
Nievre,  77-8 
Nord,  123 
North  Africa,  123 
Northern   Ireland   electoral  system 

in,  1 1 

Oasis,  138,  144,  145 

Orleanists,  24,  32,  65,   70;  and  see 

Monarchists 
Overseas  Departments,  130-2,  135, 

136,  137 

Painleve,  P.,  94 

Panachage,  see  Split  vote 

Panama  Scandal,  24,  81 

Paris,  special  provisions  for,  48,  51, 
114,  1 20-1;  also  mentioned,  51, 
55,  80,  81,  87,  90,  118,  119,  140, 
144,  148 

Participation,  see  Electors,  pro- 
portion voting 

Parties,  political:  nature  and  num- 
ber of  French,  12, 15,  24-42,  72-3, 
103;  in  other  countries,  30-1 

Party  of  Order,  66 

Peasant  Party,  26 

People's  Front,  28,  36,  loo-i,  130, 

Poincare,  R.,  35,  98,  100 

Polynesia,  138,  144 
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Pompidou,  G.,  132 

Popular  Democratic  Party,  25 

Popular  Republican   Movement 
(M.R.P.),  25,  41,  ch.  V  passim, 
130-3,  140 

Poujade,  P.,  25,  124 

Poujadists,  18,  39,  117,  124-6,  130 

Preferences,  electors'  right  to  ex- 
press, 40,  1 1 1,  1 18,  141 

Proportional  representation :  in 
France,  lo-i  i,  19,  22,  23-4,  31-2, 
39^  40-1.  44-5»  85-6,  90-1,  ch.  y 
passim,  128,  134-5,  141-5,  148;  in 
French  colonies,  137-8;  else- 
where, II,  31-2,  106 

Quotient :  in  1 9 1 9  law,  9 1  -4 ;  in  1 945 
law,  104-5;  i'^  April  1946  law, 
108-9;  iri  1 95 1  law,  114 

Radical  Party,  Radicals,  25,  26,  35, 
36,  37,  38,  41,  80,  8 1 -1 01  passim, 
ch.  W  passim,  130-3,  140,  142 

Rallies,  81 

Rally  of  Republican  Groups  and 
French   Independents    (R.G.R.I. 

F.),  25 
Rally     of    the     Republican     Left 

(R.G.R.),  26 
Raspail,  F.,  146 

Republican  discipline,  87,  98,  100 
Republican  Federation,  25,  84 
Republican  Front,  124,  126 
Republican  Party  of  Liberty  (P.R. 

L.),  26 
Republicans,  24   28,  36,  57,  58,  64, 

65,  66,  68,  70,  QS  passim,  140 
Reunion,  108,  136,  137,  142,  144 
Right,  parties  of  the,  24,  34-8,  41, 

ch.  W  passim 
Rigid  lists,  defined,  104 
Roanne,  87 

Robespierre,  M.  F.  L  de,  49 
Rousseau,  J. -J.,  50 
Royalists,  see  Monarchists 
Russell,  Lord  J.,  10 

Saint  Pierre-et-Miquelon,  138,  144 


Saoura,  138,  144,  145 

Scandinavia,  parties  in,  31-2 

Seine,  department  of  the,  51,  80, 
114,  142,  144,  145;  and  see  Paris 

Seine-et-Oise,  114 

Senate:  under  Napoleon  I,  54,  55, 
139;  under  Napoleon  III,  67, 
139;  under  Third  Republic,  22, 
35»  73>  86,  90,  139-40,  142,  143, 
145;  under  Fifth  Republic,  144-5 

Senators,  number  of  and  qualifica- 
tions for.  Appendix  C  passim 

Senegal,  136 

Service-men,  voting  by,  64 

Sieyes,  E.  J.,  47 

Simple-majority  voting,  see  Anglo- 
American  electoral  system  and 
Ballot,  one 

Single  transferable  vote,  1 1,  45,  1 19 

Social  Republicans,  see  GauUists 

Socialist  Party,  Socialists,  25,  26,  35, 
36,  37,  38,  40,  41,  82-101  passimy 
ch.  W  passim,  130-3,  140,  142 

Somaliland,  French,  144 

South  Africa,  parties  in,  3 1 

Split  votes,  118,  141 

States  General:  of  16 14,  9,  46,  47; 

of  1789,  9»  32,46-50 
Suffrage,  see  Electors 
Suffrages  exprimes,  76 

Tardieu,  A.,  12,  17 
Thiers,  A.,  70 
Thorez,  M.,  118 
Tribunate,  54,  56 
Tunisia,  104,  in,  141,  142 

Union  for  the  New  Republic,  see 

Gaullists 
United  States,  parties  in,  30,  31 
Unopposed  returns,  14-15 

Votes:  per  seat  won,  107,  no,  112, 
122,  126;  wasted,  106,  109-10, 
112-13,  122 

Wallis  and  Futuna  Is,  138,  144 
Women,  enfranchisement  of,  19,  21, 
49,  64,  102-3 
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